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“HOME, SWEET HOME.” [See the Story. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. EDGING. 
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TOBACCO-POUCH, BRAIDED IN GOLD AND RED CLOTH. NAMES FOR MARKING, 
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Written and Composed 


By T. Smith, 
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1. I’ve no mother, now I’m weep - ing, She has left me here a - lone, 


She beneath the sod is sleep - ing, Now there is no joy at home, 
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Tears of sorrow long have start - ed, Her bright smile no more I’ll see, 
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mother, dear. 


' i { 


2 Oh, how well do I remember, “take this little flow’r,’’ said she, 

‘And when with the dead I’m number’d, place it at my grave for me.’’ 
Dearest mother, I am sighing, on thy tomb I drop a tear ; 
For the little plant is dying, now I feel so lonely here,— Chorus. 


3 I’ve no mother, still I’m weeping, tears my furrow’d cheek now lave, 
Whilst a lonely watch I’m keeping, o’er her sad and silent grave ; 
Soon I hope will be our meetiyg, then the gladness none can tell, 
~ Who for me will then be weeping, when I bid this world farewell ?— Chorus. 
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“HOME, SW 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * 


“You have lost all trace of them?” 

+s All.” 

The speakers were two young men, who sat 
in a sumptuous library that looked out on the 
Fifth Avenue of New York. Hector Mowbray, 
the host, had inherited a handsome fortune, 
and needed only a wife, the world said, to 
make his happiness complete. But he laughed 
at the world, and declared he would live and 
die a bachelor. ‘My dear old mother is still 
alive and keeps house for me: why do I want 
a wife?” he said. 

His companion was a year or two younger, 
but looked care-worn and older. He and Mow- 
bray had become acquainted, only a few weeks 
before, but their natures were sympathetic, 
and they were now fast friends. 

“Yes! all,” continued the guest, after a 
pause. ‘I came home to find my roof-tree 
literally desolate. My father, from whom I 
had parted in anger, God forgive me! was 
dead: so was my mother; and my darling sis- 
ter, with my little brother, had disappeared— 
gone no one knew where.” : 

“*Could nobody give you any clue?” 

“Only the slightest. We had no near rela- 
tions. My father failed, in the great crash, 
a few years ago, and died soon after. My 
mother followed him, broken-hearted. My 
sister, thus left alone, decided to go away to 
some place where she was not known, and 
there try to earn a livelihood. She left Bos- 
ton, and came onhere. That far I have been 
able to trace her. She stopped at a cheap 
hotel, down town, for the first night, but went 
away, the next morning, with little Fred, for 
a cheaper lodging. I have called in the de- 
tectives, not only here, but in all our great 
cities, but to no purpose. Every trace of her 
is lost.” 

The speaker, as he finished, buried his face 
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in his hands. After a moment, however, he 
looked up, and resumed the conversation. 

‘*You never knew my sister,’’ he said, “er 
you would not wonder at my emotion. If ever 
an angel lived on earth it was Ellen. She had 
one of those rare, sunshiny natures, that win, 
and keep all hearts. She was as beautiful as 
she was accomplished, My father idolized her. 
When I ran away from home, six years ago, 
mad with thirst for a roving life, she was just 
sixteen, a reputed heiress, and the worshiped 
pet of society. Think of the difference now! 
Even if alive, she is struggling somewhere for 
mere bread, probably: stitching her life out 
for a bare subsistence. Perhaps she is even 
dying of hunger: such tragedies do happen, 
you know.” 

“It cannot be so bad, Spencer,” said his 
friend. ‘Take heart! We will organize a 
new search, for I will help you; and we will 
begin to-morrow.” 

‘‘T have wanted,” answered Spencer, clasp- 
ing his hand, “to unburden myself to you ever 
since I first met you. I was in Australia when 
my father failed. I had, by that time, been 
thoroughly cured of my thirst for adventure;/ 
but I was penniless, and too proud to return 
home; so I had gone to the mines in hopes to 
make a happy hit. I did make it. After a 
year among men who were only short of devils 
incarnate, after horrible fluctuations of hope 
and despair, I struck a lode, and became rich, 
as it were, in an hour. I was on my way 
home, leisurely, when, at Melbourne, I came 
across an old copy of a Boston paper, in which 
was an account of my father’s failure. I took 
passage in the very first ship. The rest you 
know. Great heavens!” he added, rising ex- 
citedly, ‘‘to think that I am here, sitting by a 
warm fire, when Ellen may be out in a storm 
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like this, homeless and friendless. Eveny time 
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I hear the sleet strike the window-panes, it 
goes to my heart like a rifle-ball. I declare— 
but hark iy 

He broke off suddenly. Mowbray listened. 
Out in the street, and apparently attracted by 
the lights from the casements, some one was 
beginning a prelude on a guitar. 

‘‘What tricks imagination plays one,”’ said 
Spencer, after a moment, with a smile, resum- 
ing his seat. ‘‘I have been thinking and talk- 
ing so much of Ellen, that, at first, the touch 
on that. guitar seemed hers. 
fond o e 

He broke off again, for a woman’s voice had 
begun to sing, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” It was 
a voice so sweet and pure, so sympathetic, so 





She was very 





virginal, that Mowbray, who listened entranced 
from the first note, could think of nothing but 
Nilsson, whom he had listened to, a few months 
before, in Paris. He hung on every word until 
the first verse was finished, forgetting even 
Spencer. Then, in the interval that followed, 
before the singer began again, he drew a long 
breath of relief, and remembering himself, 
looked at his friend. 

The latter seemed transfixed to stone, his 
eyes wide open with astonishment, his lips 
parted eagerly. Suddenly he sprang from his 
chair. 

‘“My God!” he cried, reaching the window 
in a couple of strides, and beginning hurriedly 
to draw back the curtains, ‘‘am Imad? Or is 
it Ellen?” 

Mowbray rose also and hurried to the other 
window. Outside, the wind still blew fiercely, 
though the sleet now fell only intermittently. 
The pavements were deep with snow. Snow 
clung to the lamp-post that stood close by; 
snow was on the railings in front of the 
library ; snow was everywhere. It was bitter 
cold also, and getting colder every minute, as 
it cleared off. 

Directly in front of the house, and looking 
up at the windows, beseechingly, were two 
figures. One was that of a boy about twelve 
years old: the other was that of a woman of 
twenty-one, or twenty-two. The latter was 
the singer. She was poorly and thinly clad, 
in- old, threadbare mourning garments: and 
her face gave proof, in its wan lines, of sor- 
row, if not of actual want. But it was a face 
that was strikingly beautiful even yet. As 
Mowbray drew back the curtains, the singer 
looked up at him. He could not restrain an 
exclamation of wonder and surprise at the 
rare loveliness he saw. The girl must have 
overheard him, for she turned away, with 
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crimson cheeks, and looked at the other win- 
dow. The instant she did this, the guitar 
dropped frem her hands, she gave a shriek, 
and then fell senseless in the snow. 

“Great God! it is she,’’ cried Spencer, and 
throwing up the sash, he leaped out, clearing 
the railings at a bound. 

Mowbray, more collected, rang the bell for 
a servant, saying hastily, “Tell my mother 
and sister to please come down,” and then 
hurried to the front-door, where he met Spen- 
cer bearing in his arms the inanimate form of 
Ellen. By this time the ladies of the house 
had descended from the drawing-rooms, and 
to them the poor girl was entrusted, Spencer, 
however, insisting on following and watching 
till she came back to consciousness. Mowbray 
took charge of her little brother, and learned 
from him the particulars of their sad story. 

It was the same old tale, so often told, and 
so constantly recurring. No money, no friends, 
vain efforts to find employment, and at last 
absolute starvation. ‘We haven't had a bit 
to eat since night before last,” said the poor 
little fellow. ‘We had no place to sleep in, 
to-night. We found an empty shed, when we 
were turned out-of-doors, a week ago, because 
we couldn’t pay rent any longer; but we were 
turned out of the shed, too, to-day. Sister had 
her guitar still, for she would never part with 
it. You see, it was given to her by brother 
Harry, before he went away: and with all his 
wild ways he was always good to her. So, 
to-night, she said she’d sing to her guitar, 
and beg in that way—we never begged be- 
fore—and, perhaps, God would put it into the 
hearts of some kind people to take pity on us. 
I didn’t mind being hungry myself,” said the 
brave boy, “but I couldn't bear that sister 
should be so. It made her so weak, you know: 
that’s why she fainted. I—I,” and putting out 
his hands as if to support himself, and with a 
strange, wild look of terror on his face, the 
lad also swooned away, overcome partly by 
his famished condition, and also partly by the 
change from the cold without to the heat of the 
library. 

In a little while Spencer returned, and by 
that time Fred had recovered, and was sitting 
on Mowbray’s knee, eating warm bouillon. 
“Ellen is conscious,” said Harry. ‘Your 
mother and sister have turned me out of the 
room; they are feeding her, as you are feeding 
Fred. Ah! Mowbray, how shall I ever thank 
you?” 

Mrs. Mowbray would not hear of Ellen going 
away, even the next morning, but insisted on 





























CLOSER THAN A BROTHER.—TO A FRIEND. 
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nursing her back to health and strength, in 
which task her daughter Florence assisted. A 
strong friendship sprung up between the two 
girls, as strong as that which, day by day, 
cemented the two young men together. For 
Spencer was now always with the Mowbrays. 
He still kept his bachelor lodgings, where he 
slept and breakfasted, but the rest of the day 
was devoted to his friends. A mutual attach- 
ment arose between him and Florence, while 
Mowbray and Ellen became not less interested 
jn each other. 

But as yet nothing had been said, when 





little Fred, one day, blurted out, 


“You needn’t tell me,” he cried, when they 
were all together in the library, after dark. 
“IT know what you four mean.” Here the 
girls began to blush violently. ‘Brother 
Harry’s in love with Miss Florence, and Mr. 
Mowbray’s in love with Ellen, and you're all 
going to be married on the same day. Won't 
it be jolly!” 

The two young man laughed, and the girls 
looked as if they would sink through the floor; 
but Fred’s advice was taken nevertheless, aml 
the weddings were celebrated before the violets 
bloomed. 

Fred thought it “very jolly” still. 
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CLOSER THAN 


A BROTHER. 





BY SARAH 


DOUDNEY. 





I. 
ENTARONED upon the purple-vested hills 
Sat the fair Autumn in her regal glow, 
And the clear voices of the silver rills 
Made music down below. 


The woods were glorious, but far and near 

The scattered leaves their gleams of scarlet shed, 
As if the life-blood of the dying year 

Had stained them ruby-red. 


And the strange stillness soothed us more and mere 
As on we wandered slowly, hand in band, 

Like lovers in the magic days of yore 
Passing through Fairyland. 

For twisted roots of wild fantastic shave 
Haunted our path with limbs of rugged brown, 

This seemed a satyr, that a goblin ape 
Wearing an ivy crown. 

Oh, friend! we knew that happiness like ours 
Was solemn in its purity, and rare; 

Treading the borders of immortal bowers, 
Breathing immortal air! 


Then softly as an angel clothed in-white 
Came Death, and mct us with a placid smile; 
Laid on our clasping hands his finger light, 
And whispered, “ Part awhile.” 
rE. 
Low in the Heavens stooped the fiery sun, 





Flushing the peaceful landscape far and wide; 
When sudden I became aware of One 
Close walking by my side. 
He spake of comfort, but I would not weep, 
Wrapping the chilly mantle of despair 
More closely round my stricken soul, to keep 
All hope from entrance there. 


At length, grown weary of my woe, I turned 
To gaze awhile on my companion’s face ; 
Ah, me! I trembled, for mine eyes discerned 

Thereon a blood-red trace. 


“Te this,” I sajd, “the sunset’s parting stain 
That casts a rosy shadow on Thy brow?” 
But faster fell the drops like crimson rain, 
“ Ah, Lord, I know Thee now! 


“Forgive the feeble soul that understands 
So little of this wondrous love of Thine.” 

He answered, holding out Ilis pierced hands, 
“Was any grief like mine?” 

1 knelt and kissed the weary, wounded feet, 
Like Magdalene I washed them with my tears; 

Fast flowed the healing waters fresh and sweet 
From fountaius sealed for years. 

Then on my trembling lips I felt His kiss, 
I heard Iis promise of eternal rest; 

The world grew darker, but the light of bliss 
Remained within my breast. 





TO A FRIEND. 


BY MARY W. 


In rich profusion at your feet 

Fame’s fairest, proudest laurels lie; 
And set to music, full and deep, 

Your days are sweeping grandly by. 
On heart or ear there fails no note, 

Save those of triumph or of glee; 
Then give, oh! give, from all this wealth, 

A few brief hours to love and me. 





MICKLESB. 


My life is creeping sadly on, 
A long, dull stretch of level gray, 
Where mellow sunbeams ne‘er dispell 
The shadows deepening day by day; 
And yet my lips breathe but one prayer, 
Asking no wealth or fame for me: 
No power, save o'er thy princely heart, 
No boon, save one, to be with thee. 
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FRANK’S VALENTINE. 


BY VERNE ARGELYNSB. 


ESE Re ae rare 


Mr. Frank Peyton, having completed his 
college course, had settled on his father’s plan- 
tation, in Virginia, to what his friends called 
“steady fox-hunting and flirting.” ? 

It was the first Valentine’s Day, since his 
return home, and he was taking a solitary 
breakfast by candlelight, in hunting-costume, 
that he might arrive early at Mr. Lewis’, five 
miles off, where the hunters were to meet. 

“Dar’s a letter for you, Marse Frank,” said 
his body servant, Oscar, opening the door. 
“Came lars night, arfter you done gone to 
bed.” 

The letter was in a pink envelope, sealed 
with green wax, emblematic of rose-colored 
visions and youthful verdancy; evidently a 
Valentine. There was no posi-mark; but it 
was dated outside, ‘‘ Feb., 14th.” 

“Where did it come from, Os?” he said. 

‘“‘Tom fotch it from Marse Dick Lewis’; 
Dilsy give it to Tom; and little Miss Kate, she 
give it to Dilsy; and dey didn’t, none of ’em, 


know which o’ de young ladies sont it.” 
In the intervals of hot batter-cakes 
broiled ham, Frank read: 


and 


“Whose fairy fingers traced these lines 
Upon this page of snow, 

And what she thought of you the while— 
What would you give to know? 


And on the face, half-shadowed o'er 
By ringlets drooping low, 

Whether those thoughts awoke a blush— 
What would you give to know? 


Whether the lips a tender smile, } 
Or merry one, bestow, 

And if the eyes are arch or mild— 
What would you give to know? 


You're curious, althongh you may 
Declare it is not 30; 

But unless you're wise enough to guess, 
Be sure you'll never know.” 

Now, Mr. Lewis’ house was the great social 
center of the neighborhood. In addition to 
his own pretty daughters, cousins and nieces, 
several young ladies from distant States and 
cities were visiting, just now, at the old place. 
A succession of dancing-parties, riding-parties, 
sociables, and (rare delight) a sleighing-party, 
had, in the last three weeks, succeeded each 
“ Frank was on the friendliest terms 
with a half-dozen of pretty girls in the party. 
Any one of them might have sent his Valentine. 
Or any one of a dozen young fellows he thought 
of, who would wish to enjoy his attempts to 
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discover the writer, might have got it up to 
quiz him. Or, perhaps, some lady, whom he 
had scarcely noticed, sure that she would never 
be suspected, might have sent it. Never had 
conjecture a wider field. 

Frank paced along the frosty road on his 
little mare, Brunette, and thought about it. 
Presently he discovered that he was constantly 
asking himself, 

“Was it Jenny Lewis, or Miss Caldweli?” 

Virginia Lewis had been his playmate and 
friend from the time of his first roundabout. 
She was a plump, merry girl, with brown hair, 
large, frank, gray eyes, and very red lips. 
Jenny, as she was familiarly called, had not 
one spark of affectation, prudery, or coquetry. 
So straightforward was she that Frank, when 
he réturned home, a finished man of the world, 
as he thought, had decided that “Jenny was a 
nice girl, but lacked manner and sentiment.” 

On the other hand, he had known Miss Cald- 
well exactly twenty-four days, and had been 
in love, as he faneied, with her for twenty- 
three of them. He could not speak of her in 
his own words. The poets were ransacked 
for phrases worthy of her loveliness. You and 
I would have called her a tall, graceful blonde; 
but Frank had quoted everything in English 
poetry, from Chaucer to Alexander Smith, re- 
lating to graceful blondes, with golden-brown 
hair and blue eyes, and still told himself he 
had found no words worthy of her. 

Frank found ‘Cloverfields,” the mansion of 


*Mr. Lewis, in a state of delightful bustie and 


confusion. A score of horses were neighing 
at the racks around the yard; chattering, im- 
portant grooms were leading restive animals 
back and forth; ladies were arriving in ear- 
riages and on horseback, with attendant cava- 
liers; and on the broad piazza, a group of 
sportsmen were discussing the probable route 
of the hant, and speculating whether the fox— 
one they had twice before hunted, and conse- 
quently a most interesting animal—would again 
mislead them and escape in the hazel thickets 
of Scanch-Branch, or take the track to Carter's 
hedge and ditch, where they had been thrown 
out the last time, no one venturing such a dan- 
gerous leap. Frank nodded to the different 
groups, and then went first to the stables to 
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inspect his hunter, Tomahawk, who had been 
sent over the night before. After that he saun- 
tered into the house to see his lady-love. 

In the drawing-room a dozen girls were 
putting on their hats and gloves.’ But the 
two fair subjects of his mental question were 
already equipped, and stood together at a win- 
dow. 

“Frank, are you going to try the leap at 
Carter’s Iledge?” cried Jenny. And ‘Surely, 
Mr. Peyton, you won’t make that perilous ven- 
ture?’ said Miss Caldwell. They spoke simul- 
taneously, but Miss Lewis’ voice was clear and 
frank, like her eyes, while Miss Caldwell’s was 
low and soft. 

“What would you give to know?” queried 
Frank, glancing quickly from one to the other. 

The gray eyes dropped for an instant. The 
blue met his in some confusion, with a sweet, 
inquiring look. 

“Frank! Jenny! Miss Love! Everybody’s 
starting!” cried Cary Lewis, from the hall. 

Miss Caldwell’s givengname had been lost, 
for years, in the pretty soubriquet by which 
Cary summoned her. 

“Yes, brother, we’re coming!” Jenny cried, 
and ran off. 

Her fricnd lingered a moment, looking for 
something. 

“«f have left my whip up stairs,” said she, 
and gathering up her skirt, swept back through 
three rooms opening into each other to the foot 
of a narrow stairs leading to the upper regions. 

Frank followed, and detained her at the 
staircase. 

‘What do you care, Miss Love, whether or 
not I break my neck at Carter’s Hedge?” 

“I do care. Please, don’t,” pleaded the 
sweetest f sweet. voices. 

“Tt is a very ticklish leap,’’ said Frank, 
gravely considering. ‘‘A high stone and rail 
fence, grown up with bushes and vines, and a 
deep ditch, with crumbling edges on the other 
side.”’ 

“«Oh, Frank—Mr. Peyton, pray, don’t try it.” 

In her earnestness, she laid her slender, 
gloved hand on his arm. 

«‘On one condition, Love, I will not.” 

« What condition?” , 

“That you give me, here and now, a kiss.” 

She pouted and turned away her head. 

“On my honor asa gentleman, if you refuse, 
T will take the leap.” 

“You are cruel. Take your black-mail, 
then.’’ She epoke in a hurried, vexed tone: 
but the smile in her eyes belied it. She pre- 
sented her cheek. Frank drew the downcast 
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face toward him and kissed her lips. ‘Dear 
Love,’”’ he murmured. 

A step was heard in the hall, and Miss Cald- 
well flew up the stairs just as Jenny entered. 

‘““Why don’t you come? Where is Love?” 
she cried. 

‘“Miss Love has gone up to get her whip, 
she will be here directly,” said Frank, with 
the utmost tranquillity. 

‘She will come down the front stairs, let us 
meet her,” replied Miss Lewis, leading the 
way. 

“Jenny! Wait one moment,’ said Frank. 

Jenny stopped and looked around. 

“Jenny,’’ said Frank, ‘you don’t care 
whether I break my neck or not.” 

“Why, yes, I do, Frank,’? answered the 
young lady, opening her eyes. 

‘‘Do you wisli me not to take the leap at the 
hedge?” 

“Tt is a bad place, though you and Toma- 
hawk could do it, Iam sure; but I am afraid. 
I hope they may not go that way.” 

‘They will, I feel certain.” 

“‘Will you do it, Frank?”’ 

There was certainly no “sentiment” in her 
tone, but, surely, those truthful eyes betrayed 
some interest and anxiety. 

“Jenny, for a kiss from you, I will do just 
what you please.” 

Frank was surprised to find with how much 
more diffidence and doubt he made this second 
demand. 

All seriousness vanished in an instant from 
this unsentimental damsel’s eyes. She burst 
into a ringing laugh. 

«You may do just what you please, sir, with- 
out one,’’ she cried, and hurried still laughing, 
to join her friends in the hall. 

Jenny, who rode beautifully, had resigned 
her own horse to Miss Caldwell, and was going 
in a light caleche, with a fimid city girl, who 
would not hear of riding. 

The blue-eyed Love suffered Frank to lead 
her out, to assist her in mounting, and to gal- 
lop with her to join the cavaleade ahead of” 
them; but without once speaking to him, or 
even raising her eyes to his face; and when 
they overtook the party, she began a lively 
conversation with Randolph Page, who had 
been Frank’s rival in love, learning, and field- 
sports, both their lives long, as Miss Caldwell 
had easily discovered. For this lady was, in 
fact, an accomplished and unscrupulous co- 
quette; she had made Frank happy and con- 
fident by her favor; and now she proposed to 
reduce him to despair. 
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She complimented Mr. Page’s horse and his 
horsemanship; expressed her conviction that 
he would clear the famous hedge like a bird; 
and declared she would be thereto seeit. Her 
slights to Frank were so pointed, that, by the 
time they reached the cover, he was in a fury. 
Finding an opportunity, he quietly asked to 
be released from his promise. She only smiled 
and shook her head. 

“TI am a fool!” muttered the young man; 
“and, what is worse, I shall be called a cow- 
ard.” 

The fox was started, and made straight for 
the course leading to Carter’s Hedge. Frank, 
in the worst temper to which he had ever been 
roused, was following the hounds, when he 
passed the group of spectators, who had already 
started to reach, by a short cut, the probable 
terminus of the hunt; and there, among them, 
Page lingered with Miss Caldwell. Peyton 
could not resist the impulse to make one more 
appeal. Nor did he care that his rival saw 
how earnest he was. 

**Miss Caldwell, I must seriously beg you to 
release me from my rash and absurd promise 
not to leap the hedge.” 

Both the men looked at her, and she glanced 
at each. To trace her thoughts would be like 
tracing an insect’s zigzag flight. 

“I willingly release you,” she said, with a 
light laugh. ‘Go. You are left behind.” 

Ask the cleverest coquette you know why 
she released him. 

The horses swept on, round the base of the 
hills, and along their further sides, across the 
shallow creek, through the pine thickets, and 
over the old fields of yellow-brown sedge. And 
Frank began ®eain his morning’s question: 
**Was it Miss Uatdwell, or Jenny Lewis?” 

On they went, over fences and ditches, like 
a flash along the beaten plantation-roads, 
heavily through ploughed ground, and over 
the springing wheat. In two hours the fox 
had led them back within a mile of their start- 
ing point; and now they pressed up a steep 


~ hill, over its crest, then down again to where, 


beyond a strip of meadow, the formidable 
hedge awaited them. On its further side, safe 
aat-of-the-way, a group of lady equestrians 
surrounded two carriages. Stout old Mr. Lewis, 
and a boy or two, not arrived at hunting age, 
formed their escort. 

Six horsemen climbed the hill and rushed 
down it; three shrank from the leap and rode 
along to find a gap; three rose lightly on the 
air—oh, heaven! that crumbling, sandy bank! 
Alas, poor Frank! it was not his fault or Toma- 


hawk’s, but they rolled back, man and horse, 
into the ditch, while Conway, Carr, and Ran- 
dolph Page plunged on to see the fox killed in 
the next field. 

Frank came to his senses, with a sharp pain 
in his shoulder, as the carriage-drivers drag- 
ged him up to firm ground. The first sound 
that greeted his ears was Miss Caldwell’s voice, 
sweet, calm, and quite unconcerned, 

‘*He had better not have tried the leap, after 
all,” it said. 

Then he opened his eyes. Jenny Lewis, pale 
and trembling, was bending over him, her hand 
on his heart to feel if it beat. The others were 
crowding up, on foot and on horseback. 

«Stand back, all of you, you shut out the 
air,’ cried Jenny. ‘Frank, are you hurt?” 

He raised himself, painfully and dizzily, on 
one arm; and these were the first words he 


} uttered, 


‘Is Tomahawk safe?” ; 

A groom was already leading the neighing 
and excited horse up and down, and feeling 
his limbs. 

“Oh! he’s all right, Frank!” cried a dozen, 
in chorus. 

Frank dropped back with a groan. 

“It’s only a sprained shoulder, or something 
that feels like it,’’ he said. 

They crowded timid Miss Miles into the 
other carriage, made the caleche as easy as 
possible, with a shawl or two and some straw 
from a neighboring stack, and sent Frank to 
the house, with Jenny for a nurse, some of the 
party leading the way, others following, and 
the procession lengthening every moment, as 
they were joined by the returned fox-hunters. 

“And I have actually thought she lacked 
feeling!” said Frank, to himself, as che kind, 
soft gray eyes watched him, and the crimson 
lip trembled whenever a jolt gave him a twinge 
of pain, while utterly forgetful of herself, she 
tried to make him more comfortable. 

They carried him into “the chamber,” the 
room of the mistress of the house, which is 
generally, in Virginia mansions, a large, cheer- 
ful apartment on the first floor, and is used as 
a family sitting-room. 

A physician, who was fortunately of the 
party, motherly Mrs. Lewis, and a trio of 
sage, old ‘‘mammas” and ‘aunties’ received 
the patient and examined his hurts, which 
amounted only, as he had supposed, to a 
} sprained shoulder,and some bruises. 

Everybody came back to Cloverfields to din- 
ner, and at night there was dancing. Frank 





was sufficiently recovered to sit up before the 
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fire in Mr. Lewis’ arm-chair and dressing- , out into the hall, and whisper to her that I 
gown, each of which would have held three of } beg her to come here this minute; then do you 
him. There he reflected that his day had been } run back and tell the doctor he may dance the 





a general failure; that he had not chosen a 
Valentine, or even found out who had written 
him one. But Frank, being a person of pluck 
and resources, resolved to make an effort to re- 
trieve his position. So he began to manceuvre. 
First, he didn’t want anybody to stay with 
him; he knew Mrs. Lewis wanted to go and 
look after her supper-table, she need not think 
any more about him, her good nursing had 
cured him already. 

««Mammy Lucy and aunt Mourning, my dear 
old souls,” he next said, ‘you'll make me 
think I’m dying, if you sit there and look at 
T’ll come to see you to-morrow with a 
The doctor was 


me so. 
new shawl a piece for you.” 
dancing already; so Frank waited and watched 
Presently a little foot he knew tripped 
past the open door. 
+ Katie!” he called. 

The child came in. 

‘‘Katydid, what are they doing in the par- 
lor?” 

“Miss Sue is playing, and the rest are 
dancing. Miss Mr. 
Page; and, Frank, she looks at him just as 


alone. 


Love is dancing with 


’ 


sweet—as sweet as she looked at you,” said 
the child, with a roguish laugh, in which 
Frank joined till his shoulder twinged again. 
“And what is Jenny doing?” 
“Talking to the doctor.’ 


‘Now, Katydid, I want you to call Jenny 


next set with you.” 
Away ran Katie, and directly her sister ap- 
peared. 
«Why, Frank, have they left you all alone? 
What is the matter?” 

‘‘Do come in, Jenny, and speak to me.” 

She took mechanically the hand he ex- 
tended, but evidently did not mean to be de- 
tained by it. 

“IT will call mother or Cary for you,” she 
began. 

‘*No, don’t ran away and leave-me, please. 
I have something to say to you. Jenny, I have 
loved you all my life, but I never knew how 
dearly till I saw your sweet eyes filled with 
tears to-day. Don’t you care for me a little? 
Speak, darling! Don’t leave me to a sleepless 
night of suspense as well as pain.” 

‘Yes, Frank, I do care for you—no/ a little,” 
she answered, softly, with a look too shy, and 
sweet, and modest, for any coquette on earth 
to copy. 

Frank kissed the hand he held, and pressed 
it against his cheek. 

‘*My pearl of Valentines!” he whispered. 

Jenny’s irrepressible laugh broke through 
her tears. 

“It was not I who sent it, but Love Cald- 
well!” cried she, as she made her escape. 
j 


said Jenny. 





Frank and Jenny were married, that spring, 
and still flourish at Peyton Grove. 
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Low down the West the sunset shone, 
Like banners of a king, 

Unfurled about some stately throne, 
In sudden triumphiug. 


Our eyes were dim with dropping tears, 
And as we looked away, 

Adown the future’s shadowy years, 
I think we tried to pray. 


“Oh, friends!” she whispered, “Do you weep? 
To me death seems but rest; 
A peace surpassing that of sleep— 
And surcly peace is best. 
“ And after that, no tears to dim 
My weary eyes again; 
Life is a grand and noble hymn, 
And death its sweet refrain.” 


Above the glory of the West 
Shone ont the vesper star, 

And angels, bringing gifts of rest, 
Came o’er the horizon’s bar; 


Came through the shadows gathered there, 
And called our loved one’s name; 

Her sweet, white face grew strangety fair, 
Touched by the sunset’s flame. 


And then she stretched her fluttering bands 
Away toward the West; 

I think she looked on other lands— 
The lands of endless rest. 


And then—— We never seemed before 
So near the great white throne, 

As when, through Heaven's wide-open door, 
That strange, new brightness shone. 


The sunset faded swiftly out, 
Above the mountain's steep, 

And in the gloom that came about, 
We heard each other weep. 


And bronght white lilies from the lawn, 
And laid them on her breast ; 

In her fair soul we knew had bloomed 
The sweet, white flower of rest. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 45, 


“T pon’r call her eyes anything in par- 
ticular,” said Louie Rossitur, drawing out her 
crochet-needle with a jerk. “Gray? No; 
blue.” 

“Blue!” snapped Lena; ‘“‘you might as well 
say they’re red.” 

«Blue and red—that makes purple, doesn’t 
it? Well, girls, youll agree that Alma has 
purple eyes?” said Kate, with such malicious 
gravity, that no one else’s gravity was worth 
mentioning. 

The expected party had arrived at Loch 
Arden the night before, and having had the 
entire house placed at their disposal by Clare, 
they felt very much at home in it. He had 
selected his male guests quite judiciously, and 
the addition of the three Bostonians, Owen, 
Carnes, and Manly, was particularly pleasing 
to those of the girls who had been sighing for 
other men to conquer. They were sitting on 
the front piazza, after a late breakfast, and 
Mr. Carnes’ casual inquiry about the nearest 
neighbor, had brought forth a very feminine 
and not over pleasing description of Alma 
Maxwell. 

“TI say, King,” said Ned Owen, when they 
had finished laughing at Kate's sally, “‘come 
out of that window and give us your opinion.” 

“Concerning what?” said Clare. He had 
been reading a letter, and had lost the thread 
of the conversation. 

‘*Miss Maxwell’s eyes,” said Lena, with an 
odd smile. ‘Do you call them beautiful?” 

But Claré was not disposed to fall into the 
trap; perhaps yesterday’s discovery had quick- 
ened his perceptions. 

“T haveseen her but twice; don’t expect my 
weighty opinion. You must hear Miss Max- 
well sing, Owen; I don’t believe your ears 
could be any less than enchanted.” 

“Clare!” called his father, from the other 
end of the piazza. Lena and Louie looked at 
each other with smiles on their lips, and in- 
tense vexation in their hearts. 

“TIsthe Miss Amesford, whom you mentioned, 
the famous belle of that name?” asked Edwin 
Carnes. 

“Teresa Amesford? Certainly. A very fine 


9 





woman,”’ said Lena, in a tone that would have 
deterred you from any further desire to make 
her acquaintance. 

‘You will have a speedy opportunity of in- 
specting the purple eyes,”’ said Kate, gleefully; 
‘‘there is the Amesford carriage coming up the 
avenue. Who has Teresa got with her beside 
Alma? Mercy me! It’s Fortbrasse!” With 
which boyish exclamation Kate flung away her 
embroidery, and joined Clare as he went to 
the carriage-door. 

Teresa gave Clare her usual frank and grace- 
ful greeting, and then passed on to return 
Kate’s embrace. But Alma’s lovely, 
shy eyes only met Clare’s gaze for a brief 
second, and her hand trembled as he took it 
in his saying, softly, 

“Not quite over your fright yet? I meant 
to ride to Earnscliffe this morning and inquire 


warm 


for you.” 

‘‘Alma, love, you forget—this is Mr. Clare 
King, I suppose,” said the remaining occupant 
of the carriage, in loud, metallic tones, as che 
sprang out unassisted, 

Before Clare could do more than bow, with 
rather surprised courtesy, Teresa rescued him. 

‘‘Miss Fortbrasse, I owe you an apology. 
Mr. King, let me make you acquainted with 
Miss Sylvia Fortbrasse, of New York.” 

‘‘So happy!” said the lady, every fourth 
word in gushing italics. ‘There is no one 
whose acquaintance I have so longed to make 
as Mr. King’s. Really,” with another laugh, 
and great affectation of girlishness, «I have 
heard so many charming, thrilling accounts of 
your prowess in the field and the drawing- 
room, that [ have made a hero of you.” 

Clare was conscious of an overpowering de- 
sire to laugh as he caught Teresa’s eye; but 
he bit his mustache hard, and while the gush- 
ing lady was greeting her ‘old friend,’’ Mrs. 
Dearborne, he took a mental photograph of her 
on the spot. 

Miss Fortbrasse was a woman of perhaps 
thirty-five, and wonderfully well preserved. 
At first gaze, Clare thought her rather hand- 
some; large and fair, with a fine figure, and 
plenty of silky, yellow hair, which seemed in 
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imminent danger of coming down about her 
shoulders, and (<ntre nous) was worn thus, in 
studied negligence, to induce people to sup- 
pose that it was all her own—so I give her the 
benefit of the doubt. Miss Fortbrasse’s eyes 


were pale, watery-blue; her nose straight, and 
rather large; and she had a curious trick, 
when listening, and occasionally when talking 
rapidly, of stroking the said. nasal organ with 


her thumb and forefinger; and she possessed 
very beautiful teeth, but the eyes had a fashion 
of wandering all about, and never looked di- 
rce ly into yours; and the lips were thin, almost 
bloodless, and depressed a little at the corners. 
Swift and keen as Clare’s glance wag, he quietly 
said to himself, as he rolled up a chair for 
Alma, ‘“Deceitful, clever, and hypocritical— 
what a combination.” ,And as he listened to 
the stream of laughter and cestasy with which 
Miss Fortbrasse entertained those of the party 
to whom she was first presented, he found him- 
self devoutly hoping that the lady would never 
hear of his adventure with the rattlesnake, by 
way of illustrating his ‘‘prowess!” 

“Original, is she not?” whispered Teresa, 
mischievously, as Clare dropped inte a low 
chair between Alma and herself. ‘Listen, do! 
I wouldn’t interrupt you for the world.”’ 

“So charming!’’ Miss Fortbrasse was still 
declaiming to Mrs. Dearborne., ‘I find our 
dear Alma enshrined in a veritable bower at 
Earnscliffe. I think Miss Amesford should call 
it Eden. And you can’t imagine what a de- 
lightful sense of freedom I experience. My 
whole nature expands like a child’s, and I 
With 
my charge, dear madam, my sacred, solemn 
charge, Iny spirits become sadly depressed at 
times. Alas!” 

‘Yes,’’ said mamma Dearborne, somewhat 
vaguely. 

‘*Miss Fortbrasse was alluding to her school, 
Mrs. Dearborne,” said Teresa. 

“Oh! Really, I should think your health 
would suffer with a house full of noisy children- 
plagues. Ugh!’ and the would-be grande dame 
gave a genteel shiver 

‘Plagues! Never!” cried Miss Fortbrasse, 
pathetically. ‘*My darling children are the 
best imaginable. They run to me with all 
their little wants and wishes, and I always 
endeavor to bear in mind what a sacred duty 
I have to perform toward them. Think of 
their after lives, dear madam, and the pre- 
cious influence I can, through Providence, ob- 
tain over their minds and hearts. Look at my 
lovely Alma——” 


lnugh, and sing, and enjoy life again. 





” 


“Don't hold me up as an example,”’ eried 
Alma, incited to rebellion by a smothered burst 
of laughter from Clare during this singular 
harangue, ‘I feel a desperately wicked fit just 
coming on.” 

But the attempted diversion was useless, for 
Miss Fortbrasse saw Clare’s handsome eyes 
fixed upon her with a look which she inter- 
preted as admiration, and she rounded her 
period with effect. 

«Ah, darling! we all know what your wick- 
edness is,” said she, rolling her eyes upward, 
as if she expected inspiration from the hob- 
goblins that supported the cernice of the piazza, 
‘‘you are a lovely model of that society which 
you are so fitted to adorn.” 

“Say something to me this instant, or I shall 
disgrace myself,” ordered Teresa, in a choking 
voice, as she dropped her fan flat at Clare’s 
feet. Ile picked it up, and took that occasion 
to let off a little of his own concealed merri- 
ment. 

“Do you have that style of thing all the 


‘time, or is this a dress rehearsal?’’ said he, in 


a subdued voice, (thank heaven, Clare was 
never guilty of the rudeness of a whisper, but 
he understood perfectly the science of modu- 
lated tones.) ‘‘I have seldom heard anything 
so rich in my life. Is she most fool or knave?”’ 

*‘Knave! Look at her mouth, and then 
answer your own question. I hope, some time, 
that you may hear her fairly launched in one 
of her stories—about her family, for instance. 
The only difficulty is that her memory is too 
short; she contradicts herself, and leaves her 
wonderful fictions with fagged ends, in an un- 
artistic style, that irritates my temper invari- 
ably. I only asked her here for Alma’s sake— 
the child is too sweet-tempered ’ 

‘Hush!’ came a reproving voice from Clare's 
other side. Alma was growing pink under the 
attacks from different quarters. 

“I forgot you were there,” said Teresa, 
smiling. ‘I meant to say that I believe she 
was kind to you, because she dared not be 
otherwise—so I tolerate her. But I feel a@ 
growing presentiment that some day my hot 
temper will get the better of my discretion, and 
if Miss Fortbrasse deviates from the straight 
line in our transactions, she will have the plea- 
sure of hearing my opinion.” 

Kate Dearbornea had by this time introduced 
Mr. Carnes and Mr. Owen to the fascinating 
Fortbrasse, and she was fully occupied with 
endeavoring to entertain the pair. The other 
men scattered themselves around, and Russell 
Wayne brought a cushion, on which he seated 
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himself at Alma’s feet, much to Clare’s discom- 
fiture. His constant watch of Alma’s face made 
him a little absent, and seeing this, Teresa 
wheeled her chair a trifle distant, and said, 
playfully, 

“You are answering me with your thoughts 
elsewhere; a poor compliment, sir prince! 
Don’t deny it,” as Clare entered laughing pro- 
test. ‘I confess, on, my own behalf, that I 
have been talking empty stuff for some mo- 
ments. I want—will you ” she hesitated, 
and grew a little pale. ‘1 haven’t thanked 
you yet for your manly defence of Vere Audley. 
Perhaps I was too cowardly; perhaps there 
were other reasons why my tongue was tied; 
but 1 thank you warmly for every word you 
said. I knew him well—once.” 

Clare thought he had seldom heard a more 
pathetic sound than the tone of Teresa’s voice, 
as it faltered on the last word. 

‘Reverse matters, and I only did what Vere 
would do for me” 

“You do him justice; with all his faults, dis- 
loyalty to his friends can never be laid at Col. 
Audley’s door. Iam not much used to either 
trusting men, or asking favors of them; but I 
am about to do both to you. Will you give me 
his address, and never let him know that I 
asked for it?’’ Her voice shook, and her proud 
eyes looked away from him as she spoke. 

“You may trust me,” he said, warmly. His 
generous heart could not look coldly upon any 
woman’s suffering, much less upon the pain of 
any one whose friendship he valued as he did 
Teresa’s. ‘Audley’s address is at the Union 
Club; he is in New York now.” She put out 
her hand with an impulsive gesture, and he 
clasped it as he would have done a man’s, cor- 
dially and frankly. 

“Are you signing a compact?” called Clara 
Dearborne, seeing the action from her corner. 

“Yes, and an important one,’’ said Clare. 
‘‘Miss Amesford is coming to dine with us, and 
will bring her own guests to entertain mine.”’ 

“That’s an eminently proper arrangement,” 
quoth Wayne, from his lazy seat. “Is anybody 
sufficiently energetic to play croquet?” 

“Yes,” said Kate, answering for the com- 
pany. ‘Alma, will you play?” 

“Miss Alma is going to look at the hermit- 
age,” hastily said Clare. 

‘Don’t be away long,” said Teresa, as Alma 
went down the steps with Clare. ‘If we are 
coming back to dine, we won’t give you a chance 
to get tired of us this morning.” 

The hermitage that Clare referred to was 
scarcely that; it was of cave, partly natural 





and partly artificial, within an overhanging 
rock, which lay within the grounds of Loch 
Arden, on the shore of the lake. Curious 
plants and mosses, that thrived in the semi- 
darkness of the cavern, grew up the walls, and 
were trained along overhead. It was suffi- 
ciently large to allow of the introduction of 
fantastically-colored chairs and lounges, and 
a smoothly-polished block of marble served as 
a table, where were piled books, music, meer- 
schaums, and tobacco-pouches, in delicious 
confusion. There was a tinge of gloominess 
about it, notwithstanding the bright colors of 
the furniture and cushions, and Alma half 
drew back at the entrance. 

‘‘Come inside,” said Clare, noting the ges- 
ture, “‘and see whether my bachelor’s den is 
not a pleasant place to wile away a half hour.’ 

“TI should think it was a den,” said she, 
looking at the nondescript contents of the table. 
“Oh, Mr. King! is that a guitar?” 

“To be sure,”’ said he, laying it in her lap. 

‘‘What an exquisite instrument; those are 
real jewels. Do you dare to leave it here?” 

“Why not?” said he, laughing. “I never 
heard of poachers on these grounds; besides, 
I have a locker here, where I occasionally 
store my valuables,” and shoving aside a 
lounge, he showed her that it covered an iron 
safe, quite small, and securely sunk in the rock. 

“Sing for me,” said she, offering him the 


guitar. 
“Not I. 


Where are the ballads you pro- 
mised me?” 

“You must take them without accompani- 
ment,’”’ said she; “‘I am not at home on the 
guitar.” And then, with the grave artlessness 
that was her special fascination, she clasped 
her beautiful little hands in her lap, and sang 
him that half-mocking, half-pathetic song, 
‘‘Logie o’ Buchan.” She made a rare pic- 
ture, her sunny hair and white arms, with the 
dark rock for background; and if he had 
thought her voice lovely when assisted by the 
piano, and the matchless acoustic arrange- 
ments of Teresa’s music-room, he called it a 
thousand times lovelier now, with its flute-like 
tone, and low trills. But the spell of her song 
was rudely broken, for as she began a third 
verse, a shadow darkened the entrance of the 
cave, and she stopped with a frightened ex- 
clamation. 

“What was it?” said Clare. 

His back had been toward the entrance, but 
as he stood up, he saw a strange figure lean- 
ing against the base of the rock outside. He 
walked up and touched the intruder’s shoulder. 
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‘¢I allow no trespassers on these grounds, 
sir,’’ he said, haughtily. 

The stranger turned quickly, and as the 
light fell on his face, Clare gave a start of 
recognition. That low-browed, handsome face, 
the fair mustache, and gleaming teeth, be- 

‘ longed to the mysterious stranger, whose con- 
versation he had partly overheard at the Fifth 

Avenue Hotel! 

‘*I] beg your pardon for my unconscious in- 
trusion,” said the new-comer, raising his hat 
with much gracefulness. ‘I was calling at 
Earnscliffe, and being informed that the ladies 
would return soon, I strolled down the shore, 
and was unaware that I had passed the limit 
of the Amesford grounds. Ah! good-morning, 
Miss Maxwell,” as Alma stepped forward. “TI 
thought it could only be your voice that drew 
my charmed feet into this dilemma. May I 
beg you to present me to this gentleman?” 

«“‘Mr. King,” said Alma, ‘‘ Major Copeland 
is a friend of Miss Fortbrasse, and is staying 
at Bowdin.”’ 

Clare’s brow cleared. It had roused an un- 
comfortably jealous demon in his heart to hear 
the insolent self- possession with which this 
man claimed acquaintance with Alma. 

“The apology must be mine,”’ said he, with 
elaborate courtesy, ignoring the half-extended 
hand. ‘Pray, walk up to Loch Arden with 
us,’’ and he offered his arm to Alma. 

The movement was almost a protecting one, 


for freshly and distinctly, back into his memory, 


came the words, ‘J have no time to lose; how 
soon will you promise to throw her into my way?” 
And as Alma laid her little hand within his 
arm, he resolved to stand between this man’s 
purpose and the fulfillment of it, as far as she 
was concerned. 

«“What a fine country this-is of yours,” said 
Copeland, switching off the head of a daisy 
with his cane. ‘Your lake reminds me of 
Windermere, at home.”’ 

*‘T have never thought of comparing them,” 
said Clare. ‘Are you an Englishman, Major 
Copeland?” 

‘I have that honor,” was the negligent an- 
swer. ‘Miss Maxwell, do you remember one 
day at the Martigny Pass?’’ 

‘*When you and Miss Fortbrasse joined us? 
Perfectly,” said Alma. 

«And the Fortescues—— 

She wus saved further reply, for as they ap- 
proached the croquet-players, Miss Fortbrasse 
saw them, and flew toward them. 

‘*He is some sort of a cousin of hers,” said 
Alma, in a low tone to Clare. Perhaps his 


” 





undisguised look of relief made her add, “I 
have the strangest and most unaccountable 
dislike for that man, and yet he is a pleasant 
companion, and has very charming manners.” 

‘‘ Never distrust your instincts,” said Clare. 
‘I don’t like his face.” 

“IT have prejudiced you,” she said, looking 
sorry, ‘‘and I really know very little about 
him. We met him several times abroad; Miss 
Fortbrasse is always talking about him, and 
represents him as all that is delightful.” 

Clare shook his head dubiously; but as the 
last named lady fastened herself upon him at 
that momént, further conversation with Alma 
became impossible. 

Clare, if he had but known it, was placed 
in a difficult position for the next fortnight, 
for he became the unconscious object of much 
covert strife, and was the cause of many femi- 
nine heart-burnings. No less than four women 
had chosen, from one motive or another, to 
fancy themselves desperately in love with him. 
Beginning with Clara and Lena Dearborne, 
each sister determined not to let the other win 
the prize; then Louie Rossitur, who loved him 
with all her heart and soul, and would have 
done almost any mad or desperate thing, pro- 
vided she could win Clare’s love in return; 
and, lastly, the redoubtable Fortbrasse herself 
had gone utterly mad over the splendid form 
and beautiful face of a man ten years her 
junior. It sounds ludicrously, perhaps; but, 
let me tell you, out of my sage experience, 
that if you ever want to find a blind, headlong, 
and totally unreasoning passion, you may look 
for it in a woman of over thirty, who lavishes 
it upon a man younger than herself. 

Clare bore himself cireumspectly. He knew 
the world and women too well to be marked 
in his attentions to any of them; and then, 
too, he had a safeguard against flirting, in his 
ardent, tender affection for Alma. And Alma, 
my ‘‘queen of the rosebud-garden of girls,” 
was too happy, during those June days, to de- 
fine the cause, even to herself. If her heart 
beat lighter in Clare’s presence, if she wore 
his flowers, sang his favorite songs, and re- 
served for him her best waltzes, she never 
paused to analyze the reason; she lifted her 
fair head in the sunshine, and thanked God 
for it. 

Two things gave Clare special annoyance. 
One was Major Copeland’s persistent devotion 
to Alma, and his prolonged stay at Bowdin. 
Clare even went so far as to hint a few of his 
suspicions to Teresa; the difficulty was that 
he had hardly enough to go upon to give more 
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serious warning. His other vexation was that 
the Fortbrasse would persist in being gushing 
at the most inopportune moments. To do him 
justice, he was free from that lowest sort of 
vanity, which induces men to fancy that every 
woman who shows preference for their society 
is ‘‘in love’ with them, and his entire obtuse- 
ness on this point gave the lady opportunity 
for very plain words and actions, until every 
man in the circle was aware that she was in- 
sane about him; or, as Wayne put it, in the 
smoking-room one night, in the turf language 
best appreciated by his audience, “The ruck 
cutsider was making hard running, but the 
little thoroughbred crack would beat her on 
the home-stretch, fifty to one!” 

Clare had thrown himself into the proposal 
for theatricals with great spirit,notwithstand- 
ing his protest. After much talking, they 
finally decided upon what Clare called “2 
grand field night,” with such a combination 
that Teresa vowed the whole affair would 
prove a failure. They were to have ‘Ici on 
parle Francaise,” with a tableau of Jephtha’s 
Daughter following; and then the little farce 
of “A Morning Call,” and to end up—-oh! the 
untiring energy of a company of fashionables 
caged in a country house; to finish with a 
dance en costume, and all the guests in dominos, 

“We shall have to extend it over to break- 
fast-time,”’ said Alma, when she heard the last 
proposition, advanced, of course, by Clare. 

“«Mr. King,” said Louie Rossitur, (they were 
all at Earnscliffe that morning,) ‘“‘which do 
you think the best cast for ‘Angelina’—Alma, 
or myself? Candor requested.”’ 

“Yourself, Miss Louie; I thought that was 
agreed yesterday,”’ said he. 

Louie glowed with pleasure; for had it not 
been decreed that Clare should represent “ Vic- 
tor”’—and were not theatricals, when properly 
managed, known to accomplish much? Alma, 
studying a beautiful engraving of “Jephtha’s 
Danughter,’’ looked up te assure Louie that she 
considered “Angelina” far beyond her powers; 
but Miss Rossitur had disappeared, and Clare 
also, so she spoke to Teresa instead. 

‘«*When do you study your part?” said she. 
““Mr. Wayne, if I were you, 1 would not de- 
pend upon her at all.” 

“IT am such a genius,” said that gentleman, 
lazily, “that I seriously think of dispensing 
with rehearsals; and I can’t be so ungallant as 
to think that Miss Teresa requires one!” 

“Too equivocal to merit any thanks,” said 
Teresa. “You forget, Alma, I have played ‘A 
Morning Call’ before. What are you making?” 











“Kate is helping me with Mr. King’s armor 
for the tableau,” said Alma, hoiding up her 
pretty hands. ‘Major Copeland, do hold that 
shield straight. And I haven't any more gum- 
arabic.” 

“TI left a paper of it in Miss Fortbrasse’s 
room,” said Teresa. ‘Where is she?” 

“Peeping somewhere,” said Clara Dear- 
borne, slyly. 

«ll run up and find her,” said Alma. “If 
Mr. King comes for it, tell him I’ll be back 
again in a moment;”’ and off she ran. 

‘‘Miss Fortbrasse,” said she, tapping softly 
at the door. No answer; so, after an instant’s 
pause, she went in. Miss Fortbrasse was 
standing at the window, but she started back 
as Alma entered. 

“I came up after the gum-arabic,” said 
Alma. ‘Are you writing? We expected you 
down stairs.” - 

«‘Only some letters, darling,” said the lady, 
slipping a paper into her pocket. ‘Iwas just 
watching a beautiful tableau. Come here, 
love—can you see them?” Alma stepped care- 


lessly over to the window, gave one look, then 


stood transfixed! The room overlooked the 
rose-hedges, and beyond them, on a sheltered 
knoll of velvet-grass, sat Louie Rossitur. At 
her feet, saying something with passionate 
earnestness, holding both her hands in his, 
knelt Clare King! 

“‘Charming denouement,’ sneered Miss Fort- 
brasse, her pale eyes lit with malice, that 
boded ill to Alma as well as the performers 
in the little scene, ‘‘actually, the man is kiss- 
ing her hand!” with a faint scream at the 
enormity of the climax. 

Alma turned cold; but the eyes that met 
hers were too cruelly triumphant for even her 
innocent heart to mistake. She dropped the 
curtain calmly. 

‘How could you have the meanness to watch 
them?” she said, indignantly. 

«You shall pay for that, my fair aristocrat,” 
thought the spy to herself. ‘How can you be 
so unjust, Alma,” she said, aloud, sorrowfully. 

“‘I] beg your pardon.” The warm, generous 
nature repented the censure, though the im- 
pression of disgust remained on Alma’s mind. 
“Of course, you will take no notice of what 
we have seen by accident; Mr. King knows 
his own affairs best;” and off she ran, stop- 
ping only for one hard, tearless sob, before 
she joined the others. 

She had a brave soul. young, guileless girl 
as she was, and wounded as she was, she de- 
termined to make no sign to betray it. While 
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the wretched hypocrite who might have calmed 
her .paia with a word, (she had often seen * Jei 
on par.e,”’ and knew perfectly well that Clare 
and Louie were merely rehearsing a scene be- 
tween Victor and Angelina,) sat shaking with 
baffled rage and spite, unable to tell whether 
Alma did care, or not, and hating the gentle 
girl with the hatred of a jealous fiend. 

When Clare and Louie came back to the 
house, Miss Fortbrasse and Major Copeland 
were starting off for a walk; the others were 
eating lunch under the trees. Clare made his 
way to Alma’s chair. 

‘Have you decided in my favor?” said he. 
“You have just the face for that tableau.” 

“Have I?” 

There was a strange accent of pain in her 
voice which he noticed instantly; her face was 
turned away from him, as she bent -her head 
over her glass of sauterne. 

“Ts anything the matter?’ he asked, sud- 
denly? Who has been annoying you? Won’t 
you walk down to the hermitage with me, and 
let me drive the shadow off?” 

She raised her lovely head, with a look of 
scornful pride that he had never seen in her 
before. What, was he vain enough to come 
fresh from the conquest of one woman, and 
strive to gain the love of another? Angered 
by the thought, she said, coldly, 

‘“‘Nothing has annoyed me. 
I'll walk now, I’m too tired.” 

“Too tired? Won't you come this afternoon 
instead? I haven’t had a chance to speak to 
you for twenty-four hours.” 

His tone was very pleading and tender, but 
she hardened her heart as she glanced up and 
saw Louie’s happy face. 

‘You must excuse me for to-day. Miss Fort- 
brasse,”’ raising her voice, ‘‘I left my white 
burnous in Mr. King’s hermitage yesterday; 
will you bring it to me as you come back from 
the shore?” 

Clare looked at her in great surprise. He 
had the swift, fiery temper that often accom- 
panics a brave, sweet disposition, and momen- 
tary pique made him interpose. 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself, Miss Fort- 
brasse; I can send a servant up with it this 
afternoon.” 

“He would not have spoken to me in that 
way yesterday,” thought poor little Alma, as 
she looked up with dewy eyes, which, if Clare 
had seen, would have put to flight all his 
pique. But he had walked off and joined Kate, 
and Alma did not exchange another word with 
him that morning. 


I don’t think 





“Confound it!” soliloquized Clare, a few 
hours later, as he strolled down to the hermit- 
‘Is Alma like all the rest of her sex, | 
No, I won’t be God 


age. 


wonder? ungenerous. 


bless fer innocent heart! it never harbored a 
I'll be 
bound that Fortbrasse woman has been plague- 
ing her! Well, I'll try and set is all right to- 


thought that was not pure and true. 


night.” 

He found the pretty, white burnous just 
where Alma had dropped it, and he took it up 
with the sort of tenderness which had grown 
on him for everything she had ever touched. 
Alma’s dress always had a curious suggestion 
of herself; and this mass, with its down trim- 
ming, and tassels of pearl and turquoise, bore 
the imprint of her delicate task. Wealthy 
heiress as the orphan girl was, you never saw 
any ostentatious allusion to the fact in her; 
and Clare was remembering this, when he saw 
a bit of paper caught in one of the tassels, 
Without thinking much of the action, he un- 
twisted it, and his own name caught his eye. 
It was a torn scrap, written in pencil. 

“« King is, I think, suspicious, so J shall continue 
to avoid you in public. To-morrow, at the lower 
gate, by the shore. Lovingly your own Alma.” 

He started as if a serpent had stung him. 
With whom had Alma made an appointment, to 
whom dared she speak of him in such terms? 
Then, back over that brave, loyal heart, surged 
the memory of her purity and loveliness, and 
the demon of doubt fled. 

“God forgive me! What an unworthy sus- 
picion. Another of that man’s machinations, 
else how came it here? Alma, my darling, I 
will not delay another instant in avowing my ~ 
love for you, and then, if I win you, I defy 
them all.” : 

So thinking, his heart full of tenderness for 
her, his blood boiling whenever he remembered 
Copeland and Miss Fortbrasse, (for he had long 
ago identified her with the veiled lady of the’ 
hotel,) he went rapidly down the gravel-path 
until he had nearly reached the scene of his 
encounter with the rattlesnake. He had so 
entirely put away any idea of Alma’s having 
aught to do with Copeland, that the picture 
which met his gaze, as he turned a curve in the 
path, almost stunned him. There, by the gate, 
the declining sun shining on her white dress 
and graceful head, stood Alma, and opposite 
her, in the very act of taking a letter from her 
outstretched hand, was Major Copeland. 

One of Clare’s tempests of passion came over 
him as he recovered his senses from the first 
blow. He could not turn back, they had seen 
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him, and each started, guiltily, he thought. 
So he moved on and met them. 

“T was just about bringing over your bur- 
nous, Miss Maxwell,” he said, in a tone of 
polished irony that struck to Alma’s feart. 
“«I am glad to see that you have recovered 
sufficiently from your fatigue of the morning 
to be on your way to the shore.” 

“Tam not going there,’ she faltered; and 
he remembered later, how piteously she looked 
up in his eyes. 

‘You ought to be rested after your long 
nap,” said the major. 

**You are aware that I took none, sir,” she 
flashed out, haughtily. 

She would not be a party to his glib falsehood, 
let Clare think what he pleased. Oh! why, why 
had she taken charge of a note from Miss Fort- 
brasse to deliver to this odious man? 

For half a second Clare paused, then, lifting 
his hat, “I hope I shall not find Miss Ames- 
ford napping,” he said, and left them. 

Loch Arden was in a whirl of excitement 
over the theatricals for three days, and during 
that, Clare had no time for a ¢e/e-a-tete with 
Alma, had he desired one. The only people 
who noticed anything unusual in their bearing 
toward each other were Miss Fortbrasse and 
Teresa; and the latter, with her usual keen per- 
ceptions, catching a stray glance of rancorous 
spite that the Fortbrasse bestowed on the un- 
conscious Alma, said to herself, ‘‘ Cat/ I shall 
have to reckon with you yet!” 

When the day of the theatricals came, Clare 
and Alma were as far from an explanation as 
ever. For the first time, Teresa noticed the 
coolness of his manner toward her pet, and 
made up her mind to find out the reason of it. 

Accident, in a singular way, favored her; it 
happened in this wise. After her own special 
rehearsal with Wayne, on the boards of the 
pretty little theatre which Clare had just com- 
pleted, Teresa felt one of her nervous head- 
aches coming on, and warned by past ex- 
perience, left the merry party at Loch Arden, 
and went home alone, to try to drive it off be- 
fore evening. Henri, her French major-domo, 
brought Mam’selle a glass of Seltzer, and some 
Cologne; and then, throwing herself on a sofa 
in the library, she bade Henri deny her to 
visitors, and dropping the rose-colored cur- 
tains over the alcove where she sat;she fell 
into a light slumber. She slept on for over an 
hour, but woke at last, with a start, hearing 
voices on the balcony beside her. 

‘*T tell you, you are a vacillating fool!” said 
the unmistakable metallic yoice of Miss Fort- 





‘‘Alma ‘is very well disposed toward 


brasse. 
you, if you only made the best of your chances.” 

«I’m not such a ‘fool’ as to suppose she’s in 
love with me, however,” retorted another voice, 
sullenly, which Teresa recognized as Major 
Copeland’s. ‘She cares more for King’s little 
finger than for you and me put together, after 
all your boasted influence over her.” 

‘For all that, now’s your opportunity. 
King’s cold enough to her in all conscience, 
and there’s many a heart caught on the re- 
bound. I gave him a dose in that note which 
he found, running my chance of his knowing 
her handwriting.” 

‘‘ How do you know he read it?” 

“Know?” she sneered. ‘‘Can’t you see how 
the poison works? You must do it, Richard. 
You know there are reasons why you can’t stay 
in Bowdin’ too long. Get the heiress if you 
can, it’s the last chance I shall ever help you 
to. Go, for heaven’s sake! I hear a carriage.” 

Miss Fortbrasse’s meditations, as she watched 
the hasty retreat of her ally, were suddenly 
interrupted. Teresa walked out on the balcony. 

‘‘ Miss Fortbrasse,”’ said she, in that clear, 
quiet voice of hers, whose every syllable told, 
‘you will be good enough to give me a copy of 
that note Mr. King found !” 

‘*Miss Amesford!’’ The Fortbrasse turned 
ashy white, and gasped for breath under the 
suddenness of the attack. ‘*I—I—really don’t 
understand.” 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself to lie on this occa- 
sion,”’ said Teresa, mercilessly, ‘I have not 
time; an‘! besides, I heard every word you said 
to Major Copeland. That note, if you please, 
and remember t'iat I prefer to have a correct 
copy, as I may compare it with your first 
effort.” ; 

Miss Fortbrasse looked up at her hostess’ 
calm, proud face, then elected to fly into a 
rage. She chose wrongly, and Teresa cut her 
short. 

‘‘Spare yourself the unnecessary fatigue,” 
said she, politely. ‘I offer you the alternative 
of giving me an exact copy of the note you 
boasted of, and trusfing to my generosity to 
what use I put it, or, in case you persist in re- 
fusing to comply with my small request, I shall 
ring for a carriage to transfer you to the even- 
ing boat, and will myself explain to our friends 
that our acquaintance is ended.” 

Miss Fortbrasse glared, sniffed, and finally 
burst into a torrent of sobs. For the first time 
in her life she was foiled with her own weapons, 
caught in her own toils; for she knew well that 
once ostracized by the aristocratic Miss Ames- 
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ford, her school and herself would go down in 
the social scale, never to ascend again. Soshe 
submitted to have pen and paper thrust into 
her hand, and between her sobs, wrote, not 
daring to omit a word, lest the fatal threat 
should descend on her head, and gave the slip 
to Teresa. The latter read it, and then turn- 
ing to her defeated foe, said, 

“You neglected to state where Mr. King 
‘found’ this?” 

‘I believe—I suppose it was in the hermit- 
age,”’ faltered the spy. 

‘That 


is sufficient. After this evening I 


shall never refer to this very unpleasant sub- } 


ject,” and with a grave bow, Teresa left her. 
> 


“The pitiful plotter! 
sat down at her ewn desk, and pulled out a 


thought she, as she 


sheet of paper, on which she wrote, in a bold } 


hand, 


‘My return for a certain address. I don’t 


know how valuable this despicable bit of paper § 


enclosed may be to you. 
author, Miss Fortbrasse, very nearly ‘at point 
As I once warned you, ny 
e. 2. 


of the bayonet.’ 
reckoning came at last. 44 

She sighed as she sealed both in an envelope, 
and rang the bell. 

‘‘ Henri,” said she, ‘I wish you to take that 
note to Loch Arden, and deliver it to Mr. King 
yourself—remember!” 

‘¢Mam’selle shall be 
Frenchman; and ringing again for her maid, 
Teresa began to dress for her farce. 

Just as she had about completed her toilet, 


obeyed,”’ said the 


Alma came in. 

‘¢ How lovely you are,” said Teresa, involun- 
tarily. The strange, antique dress of Jeph- 
tha’s Daughter on Alma was exquisitely beau- 
tiful; she looked the eharacter to absolute 
perfection. 

“Teresa, Teresa!’’ called Mr. Amesford, 
from the hall, ‘‘it’s past seven, and Miss Fort- 
brasse and I are tired waiting for you girls.”’ 
So Teresa wrapped Alma’s dimpled shoulders 
in a cashmere shawl, and kissed her tenderly 
as they went down stairs. 

The ride was not more than five minutes, 
and Clare himself opened the carriage-door 
for them. Alma shrank back in her corner, 
and was helped out by Mr. Amesford, but 
Clare had time for a hasty whisper in Teresa’s 
ear, ‘I can’t thank you enough—don’t judge 
my idiotic actions until I can explain them,” 
before they reached the entrance of the little 
theatre. 

Among the brilliant toilets in which all the 

Vou. LIX.—8 


I foreed it from its § 


elite of Bowdin honored the occasion, there 
were a number of dominos worn by those 
who wished the pleasure of remaining incog 
for the evening. Certainly, one does not often 
$see better amateur acting than they saw that 
night. Clare as Victor, and Louie as Ange- 
lina, merited all the applause they received. 
$Of all the audience, there was no one who 
} watched the pair with such eager, feverish 
eyes as little Alma: At the conclusion of the 
{ play, Teresa spoke twice before Alma heard 
her. 

«Alma, pet, they will want you now; let us 
$ get out as quietly as we can. I beg your 
; pardon, sir,” as she accidentally jostled a tall 
‘ figure in her path, ‘“shere we are; don’t be 


} frightened.”’ 

{ Alma was in such misery, poor child, that 
} she submitted to be posed with the utmost in- 
2 

4 


difference; and it was not until the figure in 
{ancient armor, who represented Jephtha, came 
’ toward her, that she looked up with a violent 
§ Start. 

‘‘There, I think you are all right now; a 
trifle this way, Mr. King,” said Kate Dear- 
‘Alma, turn your head to the left— 
Mercy me! what a 


borne. 
; you ought to look at him. 

} doleful-looking individual!” 

The crimson blood flew into Alma’s face, as 
; she heard the tinkle of the bell, and with a 
’ violent effort she raised her downcast eyes. 

‘¢ Alma, my beloved, do not be so afraid of 
; me—trust me for one moment longer,” said a 
} low, rich voice, as Clare’s glorious eyes looked 
down into the very depths of hers. 

The effect was electric. Well might the 
spectators applaud the rapt expression of 
Alma’s almost unearthly, beautiful face; both 

face and figure quivering with a subdued thrill 

of joy, seeming the perfection of acting, be- 
| cause it was nature itself. 

Round after round of applause fairly shook 

the room as the curtain fell; but Alma heard 

} only one dear voice, as Clare hurried her off 
' the stage, whose whisper bade her “look up 
and bless him with her love.” 

Teresa, standing a little aside with Russell 
Wayne, saw their hasty exit, and for a mo- 
ment her fine, dark eyes were humid, and her 

lips quivered as she made careless answer to 
fea jest. But the old memories had to be 
} put down with a firm hand, and when the 
curtain rose again, and Teresa began her 
witty soliloquy, io one would have dreamed 
how bitterly her heart was aching. 

She played her part of the finished coquette 
admirably, as she did most things. But with 





: 
; 
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all her self-possession, she was considerably 
annoyed by the persistent gaze of a tall figure 
in a red domino, whom she at once remem- 
bered as having jostled when Alma and she 
came behind the scenes. He kept his eyes so 
fixed upon her, that she felt as if she were 
being mesmerized, and once very nearly forgot 
her cue. The farce was a short one, but she 
was devoutly thankful when it was over, and 
she stood, with wearied nerves, in the draw- 
ing-room. She was recalled to herself by the 
sight of every one in domino. 

“TI have forgotten my domino,” said she, 
laughing. ‘Did you ever know anything so 
stupid? If you will wait for me, Mr. Wayne, 
I can run out on the piazza, and get back to 
the dressing-room that way.” 

But as she stepped outside,Alma and Clare 
stood in her path; and throwing her arms 
around her, Alma covered her face with kisses. 

“Then it’s all right at last?” and Teresa 
clasped Clare’s hand in warm congratulation: 
but Alma passed on to the dancers. 

“IT said I did not know how to thank you,’ 
said Clare, drawing her arm in his, and walk- 
ing down the piazza with her; ‘but it’s my 
turn to ask a favor now. Have you not a few 
words of welcome to give an old friend?” 

Teresa looked up; before her, in the clear 
moonlight, stood a soldierly figure, his red 
domino thrown back; a man with a bronze 
beard, and an empty coat-sleeve pinned across 
his broad breast. 

“T am truly glad to welcome Col. Audley 
back to America,” she said, in a calm voice, 
though her heart beat almost to suffocation. 

But as the soldier took her shapely hand in 
his—his left-hand!—a sigh struggled through 
her iron self-possession, and one great, hot 
tear fell on that extended hand. 

‘Forgive all the past, my darling!” he said, 
and with his one arm he drew the proud belle 
close to his heart. 

Clare had disappeared. 

“Vere, it was all my fault; I treated you 
vilely.” 

‘My dearest, hush!” ; 

Then her mood changed; she was never the 
same long. 

“Mr. Wayne is waiting for me, 
pretending to go. 

«Let him!” and Audley laughed merrily, out 
of his great content. ‘*You must hear how I 
ever gained courage to come—how I found you 
out. Who was it that stretched out her nobie 
hand, and sent me, anonymously, the half of 
her fortune?” 


’ 


” 


said she, 


‘Vere!’ She tried to stop his mouth with 
a kiss. 
‘*Who, oh! wise woman, sent me to her own 
} lawyers, and never gave me credit for long 
penough memory to remember that Drake & 
anon drew up our marriage settlements 
once, when I was rich?” 
“Then Mr. Travers betrayed me,” said she, 





; indignantly. 

“My dear girl, it wasn’t his fault. I pushed 
Do you think I have ever for- 
Do you know that I have 


him too hard. 
gotten the past? 
loved you always, through our rashly broken 
engagement, through absence, and the cold- 
;ness of these years? Your generosity to my 
fallen fortunes gave me a spark of hope, and 
so I have come now, Teresa, to bring back 
your draft. I cannot receive it, darling, un- 
less the giver go with the gift!” 

For answer, she laid her head on his breast, 
and put her hand in his. 

A moment later, 2 man ran hastily along the 








§ 





piazza, and Teresa sprang away from Audley’s 


| side. 

‘I beg pardon, colonel, ” said the intruder; 
? “TI was right, after all. 

game this time, and there stands our man, in 
a blue domino, in that window. If he sees 
me, he’ll be off, and though I dislike a fuss, 
there’s no help for it, as I can see, but to nab 


We've bagged our 


him on the spot.” 

‘Then arrest him!” said Audley, briefly; 
and with a nod, the English detective slipped 
across the threshold. 

Major Copeland was talking eagerly with 
Miss Fortbrasse, and she was in the very act 
of warning him of her scene with Teresa, when 
a hand, whose firm grip sent a shiver through 
him, was laid on his. 

‘“‘In the Queen’s name,” said his captor, 
coolly, in a whisper, ‘‘come along quietly, 
Cleveland, alias Major Copeland, and don’t 
kick up a shindy inthe parlor. I’ve been on 
the hunt for you this two months, and began 
to think the extradition laws were a blamed 
humbug.”’ 

‘*You mistake the person, you insolent cur,” 
said Copeland, trying to shake himself free. 

‘*Not a bit of it; it’s the Quebec Bank de- 
faulting business ¢his time,” significantly; «‘and 
it’s my opinion you'll find Col. Audley a tough 
customer to get away from. He’s outside; 
p rhaps you’d like to see him ” 

Miss Fortbrasse gave a prolonged shriek, as 
the handcuffs slipped over the prisoner’s wrists 
with a sharp click, and she effectually diverted 
; the attention of the company by fainting away, 
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as Copeland was shoved across the piazza off ; connection with the Waynes, that she quite 


the scene. When she opened her eyes again, 
she was up stairs in the dressing-room with 
Teresa. 

«Say nothing,” whispered she, kindly, ‘we 
wish to spare you what we can. Nobody knows 
yet.” 

«Will Col. Audley prosecute?” said the Fort- 
brasse, faintly, all her gushing audacity gone. 

«Cleveland has confessed where most of the 
securities and stolen bonds are secreted. He 
will, of course, be prosecuted by the bank, and 


; 


I don’t know whether Col. Audley appears } 


directly or not. Be quiet, and trust to our 
generosity.” 

Teresa kept her promise, and Alma’s bitterest 
enemy was spared so far—the story did not 


That 


charmed circle had enough to gossip about in 


transpire to the guests at Loch Arden. 


the two engagements, shortly after announced; 


and when, a few weeks later, Russell Wayne’s 
engagement to Kate Dearborne became known, 
Kate’s mamma was in such ecstasy over the 


| 


forgot to bewail that Clare had slipped through 
their fingers. 

I regret to say that Lena Dearborne is not 
married yet; and as her temper has grown 
rather notorious of late, the men fight shy of 
her. 

And so we bid farewell to the Dearbornes, 
and the sacred precincts of Murray Hill, only 
saying that they all had a grand sensation at 
the time of the double wedding, when Teresa 
and Alma were married that autumn. But of 
the after life at Loch Arden of my “ Prince 
Charming” and his sweet little bride, I can 
give you no better description than by altering 
a little, for the occasion, several lines of the 
great master of lyric poetry, dear Sir Walter, 
and assure you that, 


“T sing not to that simple maid, 

To whom it must in terms be said, 

That friends and parents all agree 

To bless ‘ Prince Charming’s’ constancy; 
And afterward, for many a day, 

That it was held enough to say, 

In blessing to a wedded pair, 

‘They love like Alma and like Clare!’” 





LAUREL. 


MOUNTAIN 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Terr fair, pink blossoms, set like clustered gems 
Amid their deep-green, leafy coronal, 
And deftly swinging on their trusty stems, 
Oer all the hillside grateful shadows fell 
From many a feathery pine-tree, tall and high, 
With branches pointing to the far, blue sky. 


Below the slope there lies the lake asleep, 

Full in the quiet of the golden sun; 
So soft the winds that o’er its bosom creep, 

That not a ripple from its breast is won. 
Loose hangs the sail, and slow the shallops glide 
Adown the current of the silver tide. 


Oh! rare June sunshine, falling goldenly! 
Oh! dainty, pinkish tufts of laurel bloom! 
The swectest eyes that ever looked.on me 
Are linked in memory with thy rich perfume, 
Dark eyes that kindled to a sudden glow, 
The sweetest dream that maiden heart can know. 


The laurels blossom on the hillside steen; 

The pine-trees drop cool shades amid the grass; 
Bhe lake lies still, with all its waves asleep, 

Aud still with loose, white sails the vessels pass. 
The breeze is sighing still the same sweet tune 
It sang for us that day in leafy June. 


I sit upon the grassy slope again, 
And look across the waters, calm and blue; 
Oh! can you know the thrill of nameless pain 
That fills my heart while thus I think of you? 
I turn to meet the olden glance and smile: 
The laurels whisper of you all the while, 


The fair, pink blossoms rest against my cheek, 
Their fragrant kisses not so sweet as thine! 
A sense of loss my tongue can never speak, 
Burdens and fills this heavy heart of mine. 
Where'er I look, on lake, or shrub, or tree, 
The air is full of memories of thee. 


Does nothing tell thee I am waiting here? 
Something should whisper it unto thy heart; 
Oh, dusky eyes! look Eastward through the clear 
Biue haze, and bid the distance hence! depart! 
In thought, at least, traverse the realms of space, 

And once more linger in the olden place. 


Pacing beside me through the cool ravine, 

"Neath frowning rocks, o'er moss of freshest hue, 
Gazing, enraptured, on the torrent’s sheen, 

Or threading slow the laurel-thicket through ; 
Heaven is not dearer to the soul redeemed 
Than unto me thy thrilling presence seemed. 


Our lives, like two cleft rocks, are sundered wide; 
No human power can heal the fatal breach 

On this side death; but when we breast the tide 
Across which spirit-hands may safely reach ; 

Say, will you mect me on the farther shore, 

And give me friendly greeting as of yore? 


Come, I will pInck a handfnl of this bloom 

For memory; each bud shall tell my ‘heart 
Of the sweet dream that met so sad a doom; 

A dream whose brightness cannot all @part, 
For love is deathless, and its »pirit still 

Shall taunt and follow me, go where I will. 
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~ pleasing. 


Ciement Lester had not much freshness § 

4 

left in his nature, but he was quite capable } 
of perpetrating romantic actions, and doing } 
P 

them in fine style, too, when there was a} 


, woman to be pleased thereby who was worth } 
$in the letter, she had proved herself false to 
$the man she had promised to marry, whose 


And Cecil Raynor was worth pleasing. I 
suppose even her most attached female friends 
never attempted to deny that; and I do not 
imagine that one could put forth a stronger } 
argument in favor of her claims. 3 

But she was not for Clement Lester’s win- 
ning, and he knew it, and she knew it; and, 
perhaps, that made the little romance all the 
more exciting. 

No; Cecil was not for Clement Lester’s win- } 
ning, because she was already engaged, and } 
had she been free, he knew perfectly well that 
he could not have afforded to wear her, even 
if he could have won, for he had run through } 
two fortunes, and was overwhelmed with debts. } 

Such being the case, it was natural enough 
that Clement Lester should be more frantically 
in love than he had ever been during the whole 
thirty years he had trodden this mortal vale. } 

Cecil herself had accepted Gore Norman. ‘ 
But all the time, even when she tried to} 
think she loved him, she said to herself this } 
was not the feeling she had read of, dreamed 
of, believed herself capable of experiencing. 

Then spring came, and she went off into the } 
country to visit her old aunt, and there she } 
met Clement Lester again. He had blazed } 
upon her vision, like a meteor, several times } 
during the last weeks of the season. Now } 
they were together every day, and all day. 
They wove their romance, and dreamed their 
dream, and, like the rest of us irrational } 
wretches, clung to it all the more desperately, ; 
and dazed themselves the more persistently } 
with its glamour, because they knew it had not, ; 
and never could find, any foundation in reality. } 

Lester caught Cecil’s fancy with that shal- 
lowest and oldest, and yet most effectual of 
traps where feminine nature is concerned—he 
told her what a weary, reckless, worthless, * 
despairing sinner he was. He painted in a} 

) 
} 
; 


sketchy, but very glowing and effective fashion, 

his life of extravagance and dissipation, but 

magle her feel all the while that he had been 
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driven into it from the mere cravings of his 
soul after something lofty and good, which he 
could never realize. 

A few brief weeks like that, then Cecil Ray- 
nor woke to the truth that in the spirit, if not 


letters had of late been thrust aside as tame 
and passionless, because their quiet intensity 
of affection—quiet from its very depth—was so 


} unlike the happy mingling of pathos and sen- 


sational romance, which Clement Lester had 
been talking to her during those lovely June 
days. 

But she was a girl of real principle under 
all her impulses and her false teachings; she 
saw what she had to do, and she meant to do 
it; but Lester, as if divining her thoughts, took 
the initiative. 

He came to see her that very evening, so 
pale and interesting, with such a world of 


gloom in his eyes, his voice sunk to a sorrow- 


ful monotone, with the most delightful little 


> quiver in it, as though it was by the most re- 


solute effort of an iron will he managed to pre- 
serve his composure. 

He came straight up to her as she sat on the 
veranda, looking out across the lawn bathed 
in the glory of the moonlight, with the quiet 
lake shining like an enchanted sea in the dis- 
tance; the sky above so dazzling in its blue 
radiance, that it seemed fairly as if the gates 
of heaven were swinging back to let their full 
splendor down upon the earth. 

‘‘T am so glad to have found you alone to- 


night,” he said, after a little idle conversation. 


‘I do not think I could have berne the pre- 
sence of any other human being.” 

The sound of his footstep, the touch of his 
hand had made her heart thrill, and she had 
shrunk away with a feeling of guilt under the 
new consciousness which had that day dawned 
upon her; but his words and manner roused 
her womanly sympathies until, woman-like, 
she forgot herself and her own pain in the 
dread that he was suffering. 

«Are you ill?” she asked, quickly. 

“Tl? No. I never have that relief of other 
men. Why do you ask?” 

‘*Your voice sounds so strange——” 
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«Ah! never mind,” he interrupted. ‘I am 
sorry you noticed—I am weaker than I thought, 
since [ cannot even succeed in keeping up the 
usual pretence. Yet I don’t know why I should 
care. Now, see me as I am this once.” 

«“Why—what do you mean?” she asked, 
confusedly, knowing that she ought not to 
speak at all, yet unable to keep silence. 

‘‘ Because it is the last time,” he answered; 
“the last time! Do you know what that means, 
Cecil? Never more to meet—never any more.” 

She could not speak; there was an agony 
like that of death at her heart at the thought 
of parting from him. But if he would only 
go—go without another word. 

‘*You know why this must be, Cecil,” he 
said, after a little pause. ‘You understand 





why I cannot stay?” 

She was so young yet, so unskilled an actress, 
that she could only say brokenly, 

«¢ Some business—you are called—wanted—” 


¢ 


‘‘There is nobody to call me,” he broke in; 
“nobody to want me, you know that. When I 
leave you, I lose the only human being who 
has the least interest in me.” 

It was all sham, yet he was in earnest. He 
knew that much as he loved her, if he could 
marry her, the worth of the prize would be 
gone; yet he suffered cruelly, and though in a i 
certain way he had systematically wrought } 
himself up for the scene which he meant to 
have, he felt every word he spoke. 

She did not answer—she could not speak! 
If she had dared, she would have begged him 
to go away at once, but that would be only to 
expose her own weakness. 

«“T am leaving this spot, Cecil, which has 
been heaven, because I cannot stay any longer! 
I am bad enough, wicked enough, but, thank 
heaven, owing to your influence, there is suffi- 
cient good left in me to enable me to do this.” 

Still not a word from her. She sat like a 
statue, with her hands locked in her lap, look- 
ing away through the moonlight at the shining 
waters. He marveled at her self-control, for 
he knew that she was moved; he had studied 
too many women’s hearts—God help them! to 
be mistaken. 

‘Are you sorry to have me go, Cecil?” he 
asked, in that wonderful voice of his, so soft 
and sweet now, that it was like a caress. 

She must speak; she thought there was a 
fiery cord about her throat, but she must 
speak. 

«Yes, I am sorry,” she answered, quietly. 

He stood leaning against the pillar beside 
her; he did not change his attitude, or offer to 





touch her hand, but went on rapidly, in that 
low, strange tone, 

“I love you, Cecil! Don’t start—don’t try 
to be angry! Think of it as if I were dead, 
and had come back to tell youthe truth. After 
this night you and I will never meet again.” 

She rose from her seat. 

‘*Please, don’t say any more,” she said, and 
in her new dignity he realized how glorious the 
perfection of ker complete womanhood would 
be. ‘I think you have forgotten—you would 
be sorry if you spoke another word.” 

“Cecil! Cecil!” 

Tt was like the last wail of a drowning wretch. 
She sank back in her chair, repeating, 

“Go away! Go away!’’ 

“In a moment—just one moment! Cecil, 
have mercy! You know there is no hope for 


;me here or hereafter! Have mercy! Answer 


me one question, will you? Promise?” 

“You know best if it is one you ought to 
ask,” she said, and wondered at herself for 
being able to make her voice sound so icy, and 
she hated herself for it with a perverse spirit, 
born of the bitter strait in which she stood. 

“T ought not, but I must. If I were dying, 
you would tell me. I am dying to you, Cecil! 
If we had met before; if you had been free, and 
I worthy to have been loved, could you have 
given me your heart?”’ 

She saw the precipice where she stood, and 
realized her danger. 

“T am not in the habit of regarding impos- 
sibilites,” she said, coldly. ‘I have considered 
you my friend, trusted you, believed in you— 
do not make me repent.” 

“IT will not! Forgive me! But, oh, Cecil! I 
suffer so—I suffer so! Child! child! you don’t 
know—you can’t think! You came to me like 
an angel of light; now I must lose you and go 
back to my old tortures, made a thousand times 
more horrible by the contrast.” 

**No, no!’ she cried, roused out of her 
feigned calmness by his words. ‘You will 
kill me if you say that! You have said I did 
you good; oh! don’t leave me feeling that I 
have been a curse!” 

“A curse? My consolation—my one bless- 
ing! Oh, Cecil! if we could have met before! 
Why is fate so much more cruel to me than te 
other men? I might have been good and noble. 
Oh! anybody would have erred and fallen, 
tempted as I have been.” 

It was very poor and mean, but she was a 
girl, and it sounded a natural and beautiful 
lament to her. She tried to console him., He 
listened for a time, but suddenly he started up 
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and burst into such a torrent of passicnate 
love, that she felt her head whirl, and she 
could only sit and gaze, and listen, like some 
weak bird, charmed by a serpent. 

As if somebody had whispered it in her ear, 
came a broken sentence from one of Gore Nor- 
man’s letters. 

‘“‘My highest, holiest self you will be, be- 
cause you will guard my happiness and my 
honor.” 

So, just as Lester thought she was about to 
gratify his vanity by an avowal of her weak- 
ness, Cecil started from her chair, and, without 
a word, rushed into the house, never stopping 
till she was safe in her own chamber. 

Clement Lester gathered himself up from his 
knees, gave vent to a melodramatic burst of 
despair, and dashed off across the lawn; and 
when day dawned, after a night’s carousal with 
a party of friends, Cecil would scarcely have 
recognized her Sir Launcelot in the haggard 
man who turned his aching head to and fro on 
his pillow, and cursed her bitterly, though he 
had called her Guinevere and Elaine, and all 
the rest of them, and been mad for her. 

She had wounded his vanity; he had known 
they must part; he could no more have saddled 
himself with a poor wife than the city of Geneva 
could support the elephant; but she had spoiled 
his scene, made his despair commonplace. He 
wanted her to confess that she loved him, and 
she had the best of him; and he began to hate 
her, and to love her the more therefor; and he 
swore an ugly vow to meet her somewhere 
within the next two years, and make her re- 
pent that she had not appealed to his gener- 
osity in time. 

Cecil went back to town, and:when she could, 
she told Gore Norman the truth; and Norman 
had a head on his shoulders, and knew that 
she had never loved anybody as yet; she had 
been fascinated by Clement Lester, but she 
had loved nobody, and in his turn Norman 
swore that once married she should love him, 
but he did it in an honest, manly way, feeling 
that he had right on his side. 

The days and the weeks swept on as they do 
with all of us, silent and swift, and at last came 
the time for Cecil’s wedding; and before she 
could think again, she was married and gone— 
the girl’s life was dead, the new existence of 
womanhood had dawned. ' 

A year after, the husband and wife returned 
from Europe, a year being as much as Norman 
could spare from his business, for though 
wealthy, he was in business, because he said 
no man under forty had a right to be idle. 





Much to her astonishment, Cecil had been 
forced to confess to herself that she was not un- 
happy; more than that, life was full of interest 
and enjoyment, and her husband so good and 
kind, so thoroughly noble and manly, that she 
had no need to question herself in regard to 
her feeling toward him. 

Only, I suppose, all the while, somewhere 
in her heart—perhaps fancy would be the 
better term—she kept a secret, unacknow- 
ledged recollection of the old dream. Not that 
she allowed her mind to dwell upon Clement 
Lester, or that those feelings made any real 
part of her life—but you know how it was. Sad 
poetry made her think of it—music—novels. 
She had had her romance, too—she under- 
stood; life was well enough, bright enough; 
she was learning to love her husband, but 
everything might have been so different; and 
then she was mournful, like an ungrateful crea- 
ture—but she would not have been human if 
she had been otherwise. 

So another year went by—that trying second 
year, when rich, idle women, with too much 
imagination, are given to think that they have 
made a mistake in marrying, and existence be- 
comes a burden, half from lack of real duties. 

It is a blessed thing for a woman, under such 
circumstances, when a baby makes its appear- 
ance to occupy her hands and heart; but no 
child came to Cecil, and all things grew alike 
tiresome. 

She was glad when June came to get out of 
town, and go quietly up to the ancient aunt in 
the country, to remain there until the Newport 
season, with Norman coming once or twice a 
week, and a few old friends in the neighbor- 
hood, to get up picnics and sailing-parties for 
her, and do their best to amuse her, or bore 
her, according to her mood. 

And one day, when there was a gay party 
down at the lake, in the shadow of the beech- 
trees, there came among them, without any 
warning, the man who was never to cross her 
path any more; and back upon Cecil’s soul 
rushed the memory of all sights and sounds 
that had made her brief girlish romance so 
beautiful. 

A little paler, a little more worn Clement 
Lester’s face looked, but that was rather an 
improvement than otherwise; the great, black 
eyes were as luminous and changeful as ever; 
the voice had lost nothing of its wonderful 
melody, whose lightest tone had possessed the 
power to make Cecil’s fancy bend and yield as 
no other voice had ever done. 

He became the life of the party at once; 
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everybody liked him and was delighted to get 
him back. His manner to Cecil was perfec- 
tion—in a way, apparent only to her, a con- 
stant supplication of pardon for his presence. 
Before the day was over, he managed to say 
to her, 
‘«« Believe me, I did not know you were here. 
I came straight from the South to visit the dear } 
old place—I thought I might do that.” 
And Cecil felt that he suffered, that life } 
was a poor, wasted thing to him; and full of } 
confidence in herself, she believed that it 
was perfectly safe to extend to him the vi 
5 


of friendship, to say that she was glad to see 
him there, even to grant him permission to 
call upon her before he went away, which he 
affirmed he intended to do within three days. 

Of course, he did not go. The three days 
grew into a week; and when Gore Norman } 
came up he found him there: but Norman had 
no fear; he was a gentleman, and an angel of 
light could not have made him doubt Cecil. 

Almost three weeks passed--you can easily 
imagine how matters went on. Lester’s art } 
kept her from thinking, from suspecting him or | 
herself. They had fallen into the old friendly 
ways; he walked with her, rode with her, 
read Owen Meredith to her; and so gradually 
she floated away into dream-land. 

There was nobody to rouse her; nobody to 
say they were flirting; and the companionship 
of a man such as Lester appeared, was a great 
relief in the lack of interest and occupation ; 
which had embittered her existence. 3 

He was with her daily, and each day she had } 
less power to think or call herself to account. } 
She was like the lotus-eaters in their enchanted } 
island, and could not have told if hours or cen- } 
turies had fied since she left the real and the } 
commonplace. ; 

Lester had picked up somewhere, in his wan- 
derings, a graceful little Carrier pigeon, and 
Cecil had never seen one. So, to amuse her, 
he trained it to fly from his window to her } 
house, only a mile distant; and one morning 
the little creature astonished her by alighting } 
on her hand as she sat by the open casement, 
and tied fast to his wing was a strawberry-leaf. 

After that, he used to send it on daily 
errands. He did not venture to write to her, 
but in a foolish jest they made a series of ques 
tions and answers through different flowers. 

When Dainty flew in with a violet, Cecil 
knew that it meant, ‘“‘was the coast clear of } 
bores,”’ so that Lester could come and read to } 
her, and a sprig of mignonette in answer meant 
‘that he might come.” } 


Perhaps to you, reading it in cold blood, and 
ready, anyway, to anathematize her for her 
conduct, all this sounds puerile and childish; 
but it did not appear so to Cecil, probably 
would not to you, if you were doing a little 
bit of romance in your own person. 

The graceful bird had a trick of lighting on 
her shoulder, and bending his head close to 
her ear, as if whispering some important secret 
that had been entrusted to his care; and.more 
than once Cecil shrunk from the glance of 
those wild, beautiful eyes, as though they had 
belonged to something human; but she never 
asked herself why, or held any communion 
with her inner consciousness during those days. 

There were a good many people in the neigh- 
borhood now; the hotel was full, the adja+ 
cent country-seats counted pleasant groups of 
guests; so dinner-parties, and dancing, and 
guyeties of every available kind, were con- 
stantly recurring. 

It was near the end of June, when Cecil 
made the discovery that she had gone further 
than she intended; and one quiet Thursday 
morning, as she sat in her room looking back 
over the incidents of the past evening, a trou- 
ble and fright woke in her mind, which was 
hard to bear. 

There had been a party of them rowing on 
the lake in the moonlight, and after that they 
walked about on the white beach, and Clement 
Lester had been her companion, and he had 
spoken words which had startled her. No open 
declaration of love, but such words as she knew 
no wife ought to hear from the lips of another 
man than her husband, and she had not been 
able to be angry. 

But they had agreed to part. She had told 
him that he must go away, and he had pro- 
mised, promised with a patience, a mute agony, 
which made her heart ache. 

It was not pleasent to sit now in the cool 
daylight and recall that scene. It gave her a 
sense of humiliation and shame which was tor- 
ture; and worse than all, she could not longer 
shut her eyes to the fact that this man had 
regained his old power of fascination over her. 

She told herself that she was a bad, wicked 
woman; but her heart would ache in spite of 
that, and life looked very desolate to her; and 
she pitied this man so who, she believed, had 
struggled nobly, and tried never to forget what 
was due to her position. 

She spent the whole morning by herself, and 
it was not an agreeable one, nor did the con- 
sciousness that she deserved her suffering 
lessen its pangs. 
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There was to be a dinner that night at the 
Voorhies. Norman was to come up in a late 
train to accompany her, for it was to be a 
grand affair; and though Cecil would have 
been glad to go to bed, and so escape the 
party, she could not deny herself the pleasure 
of seeing Lester once more—the last, last time, 
she said to herself over and over. 

-Nobody disturbed her, till along in the after- 
noon there came a tap at the door, and when 
she called out impatiently to know who was 
there, the door opened, and crooked little Miss 
Taft put her head in, saying, 

‘It’s only old Tafty, Lady Cecil. 
come up; there’s nobody to blame but me.’ 

A little, old body, who colored photographs, 
and painted miniatures, and did exquisite em- 
broidery, and made wonderful feather flowers, 
like those South American marvels, whom Cecil 
had known all her life, and who had once lived 
with her mother, and nursed Cecil herself 


I would 


’ 


through a long illness. 

The odd, little woman made a comfortable 
living by her varied talents, and had come up 
to stay at the hotel by the lake for the sake of 
an invalid sister, whom she maintained out of 
her earnings. 


‘¢My lady is sick, or my lady is sad,”’ said 
she, looking at Cecil, and turned her head from 
one side to the other like a queer, wise bird. 

«‘Only cross, Taft,” replied Cecil, not having 


the heart to be less kind than usual. ‘Come 
in and sit down.” 

Little Taft crept in and sat down on a foot- 
stool at her feet, and while she tied and untied 
the strings of the enormous reticule she always 
carried, said, 

‘IT wouldn’t have come, but ‘had business.” 

‘‘ What is it, Tafty?” 

“Taft is a foolish old body—you’ll not be 
vexed, Cecil? You’re a handsome woman, and 
a good and a proud, and your Taft is a limp- 
ing, old bluejay, that sees and hears a deal, 
my dear.” 

Cecil looked quickly at her, and saw by her 
face that she had something of importance to 
say. 

‘¢Tell me what it is,” she said; ‘“‘don’t make 
words, Taft.’’ 

“<I won’t,” said Taft; “I never do! Last 
night, Clement Lester and a party of men like 
him, gambled and drank in the room next 
mine, and told stories about the women they 
are civil to; and the men laughed at Lester 
for his lack of success with you, Cecil, and he 
swore, before the party, to-night to show them 
a letter from you.” 











Cecil did not speak, but made a little sign 
for her to go on; and Taft told it all plainly 
enough, and Cecil saw what this man was, and 
how he had meant to mortify and injure her. 

But she made no sign, only she kept Taft 
with her, for she was afraid to be alone face 
to face with her own soul. 

Then there came a box for her, and when it 
was opened there was a dress Gore had sent; 
a white satin, marvelously embroidered with 
silver, over which Taft said a prayer of ecstasy, 
and would have Cecil try it on, and it did not 
hang to please them; and she staid to alter it, 
and chattered, and told stories; and Cecil list- 
ened, and felt numb and cold, and wondered 
if the world had come to an end. 

Late in the afternoon the dress was ready, 
and Taft would array her in it before she went 
away; and just as she had put it on, they 
heard a little whizzing sound, and a tap on 
the window, and looking up, there was the 
Carrier pigeon alighting on the sill. 

Cecil opened the casement, and stepped into 
the baleony, and as the trained bird lifted its 
wing, she and Taft saw a note hidden under it; 
and Taft slyly regarding her, marked such a 
tempest of passion sweep over the beautiful 
face as she never beheld before. 

Never a word spoke Cecil. She told Taft to 
go to a closet and get a bird-cage that hung 
there, and Taft obeyed. 

‘* A pair of scissors,” said Cecil, imperiously. 

Taft brought them, and waited in silence to 
see what was to be done next. 

Cecil took the scissors and clipped Master 
Dainty’s right wing, careful not to hurt him, 
but in a way that would prevent his flying on 
any more romantic errands till after the next 
moulting season. She then shut the frightened 
bird in the cage, and said calmly to Taft, 

‘‘Mr. Lester’s bird has got lost. You'll be 
good enough to carry it back to him, and say 
that I clipped its wing for fear he should lose 
his pretty pet.” 

Taft nodded. 

‘*He called me a crooked, little, old vam- 
pire,” muttered she; ‘but I can hobble well 
enough to go on that errand.” 

Cecil went to a bureau and took out a lovely 
white feather fan, while from a box she pulled 
a quantity of loose dove’s feathers. Taft 
watched intelligently. 

“Pretty, aren’t they?’’ said Cecil, white as 
a moonbeam, but as calm. ‘I meant to have 
trimmed a dress with them; I’ve a fancy to 
have a knot of them on this white fan, it’s too 
plain—twist them in, Taft.” 
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Taft looked as sober as a judge, and sat 
down to her work: and beside the other 
feathers she twisted deftly in the cut plumage 
of Dainty’s wing. Then she bade Cecil good- 
by, and went her way. 

Back to the hotel trotted Taft, up to the 
room where was 
waiting, with his friends, for the return of 
Master Dainty. 

She knocked at the door twice, then Lester’s 
voice said, 

*¢Come in,’”’ and in she went. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lester?” said she. 
«And how do you do, gentlemen all?” 

«‘And who the deuce are you?” asked Lester, 
angrily. 


she knew Clement Lester 


“Crooked, little Miss Taft, at your service,” 


replied the small woman, dropping a bob of a 
curtsey, ‘and I’ve brought you back your 
pigeon.” 


She pulled a newspaper off the cage she car- } 


ried in her hand, and held up Dainty before 
the eyes of his master. 


‘‘He must have got out of your window,” she 
‘“‘He flew over to Southwood, and | 


went on. 


Mrs. Norman begged me to bring him back, } 
and to say that she had clipped his wing for ; 


fear you might lose him.” 

She set the cage on the table, and looked at 
the men in turn, and they looked at Lester 

“‘He’s a pretty creature,” said Miss Taft; 
‘but, la, gentlemen, just see what it is to stray 
on forbidden ground—he’s a pigeon with a 
clipped wing.” 

The glance she gave Lester was too much; 
the men exploded, and Taft went quietly out 


sso innocent and wondering, and yet so full of 
} fun and malice, that the boon companions of 
Lester fairly shrieked. 
Lester tried to bear it with assurance, but it 
was too clear a case. They chafed him till he 
was in a white rage. But he would have it 
; out—would go to the dinner; believing that if 
}he could get an opportunity to talk with Cecil 
} that he might at least induce her to do some- 
‘ thing that would compromise her in the eyes 
‘ of the men with whom he had made his con- 
temptible wager. 
All the guests were assembled in Mrs. Voor- 
{ hies’ library, with the exception of the Nor- 
} mans—they were very late. At last, in swept 
‘Cecil, on her husband’s arm, more gorgeous 
than anybody had ever seen her, and in her 


‘hand she carried the fan decorated-with the 
pigeon’s feathers, and fluttered it negligently 
‘in the faces of Clement Lester and his friends. 

It was too much—the worst man among them 
was ready to go on his knees in admiration; 


3and Lester never recovered from that blow. 
He was a marked sinner, for the story was too 
good to be forgotten. 

That night, when Gore Norman and his wife 
were alone in their room, Cecil suddenly flung 
} herself into his arms, exclaiming, 

“Gore, I used to say that I was not cer- 
‘tain whether I loved you—but I am certain 
now; only love me, oniy make me worthy of 
’ you.” 
$ Gore Norman asked no questions, neither 
then nor after; he just folded his darling close 
' to his heart, and was satisfied; and Cecil knew 
‘that blind and mad as she had been, she had 


of the room, after giving a general look round, } at last found a secure resting-place. 
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Waat fairy fingers were at work last night, 
While mortals slept? 

Behold the earth arrayed in robes of white, 
All spotless kept, 

And gleaming pure and cold this frosty morn. 
Oh, giorious sun! 

Their spiendor shall be trailed in mud forlorn, 
Ere day is done, 


These light and feathery flakes that downward blow, 
So frail, yet fair, 

A moment only, touched with crystal glow, 
Their beauty wear; 

These, crushed beneath the tread of human feet, 
That hurry past, 

In black’ning eddies writhe along the street, 
Despised at last, 
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Thus hearts, with scarce a trace of worldly stain, 
In morn of youth, 

Are tempted oft by hopes of sordid gain 
To barter truth; 

And dragged within the loathsome mire of sin, 
From virtue led, 

The whiteness they have lost can never win— 
Their glory fled. 

What wonder, then, we gaze upon the snow 
That trampled lies, 

Where tides of human life still ebb and flow, 
With pitying eyes? 

Thus virtue oft, neath ruthless evil trod, 
Can never rise; 

And yet we know there is a gracious God 
Beyond the skies. 
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In a very plain little parlor, sat a young} 
lady, with her sleeve up, undergoing the pro- } 
The doctor was a small, 


5 


cess of vaccination. 
dapper-looking individual, who seemed to be} 
quite superior to any influence out of the line 
of his profession. 
before him scarcely turned his thoughts from 
their usual channel. 

‘“‘There,” said the doctor, with the air of } 
a man who was making an original remark, } 


Even the white, plump arm 


“‘¢an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.’ It will be safer, perhaps, not to go into 
any house, nor to admit any one here for a few 
weeks, Good-day.” 

The next moment, his carriage-wheels were 


| 
| 
| 


rolling over the stones; and Saidie Porter drop- 
ped down into the chair from which she had 
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risen, with the decided conviction that the 
world was hollow, and all its dolls stuffed with } 
saw-dust. 

Miss Dilkes and Saidie Porter’s mother were 
cousins, which seemed to Miss Dilkes quite a 
near relation; as the most distant ramifications 
of her own family were precious to her, inas- 
much as no other family, in her opinion, quite 
equaled it in importance. 

Left now with a very small income, and a 
very inferior house to that in which her child- 
hood and youth were passed, Miss Rebecca 
received as inmates a cousin of the same type 
as herself, and Saidie Porter, whose twenty- 
two years of life found very little congeniality 


in these sombre surroundings. Cousin Rebecca 
frequently complained to her that ‘it was 
almost impossible to get along with Phile’s 
peculiarities;” while cousin Phile was myste- 
rious and confidential over ‘poor Rebecca’s 
strange ways.’ Thus these two elderly maidens 
were constant thorns in each other’s sides, and 
likewise in Saidie Porter’s. 

Friends of the family, staid, elderly friends, 
spoke of Saidie as reposing figuratively on a 
bed of roses. 
left alone as she was, to have a home with 
‘‘cousin Rebecca”—it was such a protection 
for her; and then everything was so neat, and 
cousin Rebecca was such an excellent house- 
keeper. What a pity that Saidie did not see 
things with their eyes! For, if the truth must 
be sa young lady was highly discon- 


It was so pleasant, they said, 
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tented; and this dissatisfaction had been creep- 
ing upon her of late. 

There was a delightful house a few miles 
out of town, ‘an Italian Villa,’ 
and to this villa went Miss Saidie daily, in the 
morning train, and spent four hours teaching 


’ 


it was called; 


} the English branches to two lovely little girls— 


favored frequently with the company of their 
very charming mamma. It was just enough 
employment, and it was generously paid; while 
the young teacher was treated in all respects 
as became her birth and breeding. 


Mrs. Osbrook was ingenious in setting forth 


; excellent reasons for keeping Miss Porter to 


dinner; when, lessons being disposed of for 
the day, there was a grand romp with the 
children in the beautiful grounds; a delightful 
talk with Mrs. Osbrook; and then, dinner 
served in style, with proper courses and ac- 
companiments; when Mr. Osbrook was so dig- 
nified and gentlemanly at the head of his table, 
and so courteous to the timid visitor, that she 
soon felt quite at ease. 

This was just the kind of life that Saidie 
enjoyed. A visit from Mrs. Osbrook’s brother 
did not lesson the pleasure of it. Ile was very 
elegant, and had such grand ways, and had 
traveled everywhere, and his name was Otho; 
and she overheard him telling his sister that 
the young governess reminded him of a wild 
rose, (Saidie thought this quite original,) and 
many more such things were tumbled together 
in her memory, and caused « blush of pleasure 
at the very thought of them. 

The day before had been a golden, October 
day, so bright and warm, that staying in- 
doors was not to be thought of; and the les- 
sons were shortened by request, and the whole 
party turned out on a regular chestnut hunt. 
It was glorious—existence, itself, was a bless- 
ing, such weather as that; and flying here 
and there in wild confusion, the party became 
separated, and Suaidie found herself alone on a 
grassy slope that skirted the woods, where the 
screaming, delighted children were whooping 
and yelling to their hearts’ content. 

A sudden report startled her, and she looked 
pale and ghastly as a sportsman appeared from 
the other side of the woods, and ran eagerly 
toward the half-fainting girl. 
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«It was nothing,” she said; ‘‘she had been 
very silly—but she never could hear a gun 
without believing herself to be shot;” and 
Otho Lathrop looked inexpressible things with 
those wonderful eyes of his, and said so much 
about the roses of York and Lancaster, (quite 
as though it had never been said before,) 
that a permanent Lancastrian hue burned on 
Saidie’s cheek. And if that half-hour could 
have lasted for years, the bright, October 
sky, the deep, golden sunshine on the soft 
grass, that wore its vivid, autumnal green, 


that delicious air fanning her cheek, and lull- } 


ing her into a half-dream, Mr. Lathrop’s voice 
and eyes completing the spell, this foolish girl 
would have asked nothing more of earth. 

For, of course, she was foolish, and quite 
different from those practical damsels who be- 
lieve nothing that cannot be proved. 

Saidie was roused from her pleasant dream, 
to an indefinite sense of guiltiness, by the sud- 
den presence of Mrs. Osbrook; and without 
quite comprehending how it happened, her 





ance as long as it was possible to do so; and, 
meanwhile, as a necessary precaution, every 
member of the family was vaccinated. 

Not long before this untoward illness of 
cousin Phile’s, there had arrived at the house 
a distant cousin of the family—a single, gentle- 
man cousin, whom Saidie pronounced ‘*queer’’ 
at the outset, and absolutely disagreeable be- 
fore she had seen much of him. Herman Dilkes 
was a bachelor of thirty-five, a very quiet, self- 
contained man, who seemed to understand 
every subject in the world, and who gave the 
young lady the unpleasant impression that he 
was continually reading her thoughts. He 
certainly did not find them very complimentary 
to himself. 

This representative of the Dilkes family was 
an especial pet with cousin Rebecca—that lady 
feeling highly honored by his announcement 
that he wished to spend part of the winter in 
her family; and Saidie was favored with a 
long account of his pedigree, property, and 


high social position. To all this, Miss Saidie 


hero was separated from her, and something } lent an unappreciative ear; she was so accus- 


like a chiding tone from his sister reached 
her ear. His reply, ‘‘Preposterous, Lulu!’’ 
made her wonder what it was all about. 
Perhaps, her imagination was still at work, 
for Mrs. Osbrook’s 
less familiar and affectionate, and Mr. La- 


manner seemed a shade 


throp’s attentions at the table were dispensed 
with perfect impartiality; but he handed her 
into the carriage at parting, and almost whis- 
pered something in her ear, when a face at 
the window restrained him, and thé governess 
returned to the city in a whirl of hopeful un- 
certainty. 

‘Next time,” she thought, “next time I 
shall surely know;” for Saidie Porter was an 
ignorant little girl, with no one to take counsel 
with but herself. 

It was just after all this, that Dr. Empton 
had so coolly said, ‘It will be safer, perhaps, 
not to go into any house, nor to admit any one 
here for a few weeks.” 

“A few weeks!’’ when life had just begun 
to be so beautiful to her—what might not.hap- 
pen in a few weeks? She had never been par- 
ticularly fond of ‘‘cousin Phile,” but she felt 
that she loved her less than ever that morning. 
For ‘cousin Phile” had not been at all well, 
and unmistakable symptoms of varioloid were 
now developed. It was the slightest possible 
type of the disease, the doctor said, and 
scarcely worth calling by any name at all; 
but, nevertheless, he recommended prudence. 
The patient, herself, was to be kept in ignor- 


| 


: 
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tomed to the glorification of everything that 
bore the name of Dilkes, while it seemed to 
her that their grandeur was decidedly more a 
thing of the past than the present, that the 
subject had quite lost its interest. She reso- 
lutely called the new-comer “Mr. Dilkes,” to 
cousin Rebecca’s unfeigned horror, who ad- 
dressed him as ‘‘¢ousin” two or three times in 
the course of a sentence; while the gentleman, 
himself, studiously avoided calling Miss Porter 
anything. 

Miss Dilkes encountered her young cousin 
in the hall, soon after the doctor’s visit, and 
solemnly charged her to keep away from the 
sick-room. 

“T am going to market,” she continued, 
‘‘and have supplied all Phile’s wants until my 
return. She is still ignorant of what her dis- 
ease really is, and imagines that she has one 
of her bilious turns. I shall constitute myself 
head nurse, and do all that is necessary for 
her; Bridget, who, as you know, is deeply- 
pitted with the small-pox} refuses to go near 
her.” 

This interesting daughter of Erin was even 
meditating a retreat from the kitchen, and the 
house altogether, as dangerous ground; but 
cousin Rebecca was a woman of considerable 
power, and she put down her foot so decidedly 
against this desertion, that Bridget was fairly 
frightened into tolerably decent behavior. 

The door had closed upon Miss Dilkes; and 
not knowing just what to do with herself, 
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Saidie wandered back to the parlor, and tried 
to interest herself in a book. But something 
that cousin Rebecca said kept recurring to her: 
«‘Cousin Herman particularly requested me to 
forbid your going to the reom; he probably 
considers you very thoughtless, and I hope you 
will attend to the warning.” 

Saidie wasn’t at all sure that this was not 
decidedly saucy of ‘‘Mr. Dilkes;” she would 
like him to understand that she was quite capa- 
ble of taking care of herself 

Here a voice from up-stairs called, ‘‘ Saidie!’’ 
but she made no response. 

“‘Sai—die!” still louder. 

Then, ‘‘Saidie Porter! Do come up here!” 

Fearing she knew not what, she bounded up 
the stairs, and stood on the threshold of the 
sick woman’s room. y 

‘Are you afraid of me?” in a querulous 
voice. ‘Am I a leper, or anything of that 
kind? Or have I got the small-pox?” 

This was getting uncomfortably near the 
truth; and ‘cousin Phile’”’ had such great, black 
eyes in a cadaverous face, and they rolled upon 
her now so wildly and beseechingly, that the 
girl advanced unconsciously to the bedside. 

‘Are you afraid of me, I say?’’ shrieked the 
refractory patient. ‘* Why don’t you answer?”’ 

‘*No!”' replied Saidie, feeling that the mis- 
chief was all done now; ‘I am not at all afraid 
of you. Why should I be?” 

‘IT don’t know,” replied her relative, still 





eyeing her suspiciously, ‘‘it was a long time 
before I could make you hear me. I feel very 
dizzy and queer this morning. I tried to get 
up for my wrapper, but I nearly fell. I want 
to put it around my shoulders—they are so 
chilly.” 

‘¢ But, cousin Phile,’’ remonstrated Saidie, in 
terror at this escapade, ‘‘the doctor said you 
were not to get out of bed at all!” 

Cousin Phile looked extremely scornful. 

“‘T have not lived fifty years in the world 
to be ordered about by that little whipper- 
snapper of a doctor.” 

The poor lady was certainly getting light- 
headed, for Dr. Empton had been an object 
almost of adoration. 

‘*You needn’t stay,”’ she continued, “I can 
take care of myself. I wish you would take 
some of this medicine the doctor left for me— 
I believe you need it more than I do.” 

It was one of cousin Phile’s hobbies to pre- 
sent people with doses, and take it as a per- 
sonal injury if they did not swallow them; and 
Saidie needed no second bidding to leave the 
apartment. 


On the landing, she met Herman Dilkes, who 
accosted her quite sternly. 

‘“Why did you enter that room?” 

“She called me,” replied Saidie, with un- 
wonted meekness, ‘‘and I was afraid that she 
might be suffering for something.” 

‘*Why did you not think of some one else, 
who may suffer far more for this disobedience 
to orders?” 

She looked up at him in some surprise, for 
his tone was almost tender; and it suddenly 
struck her that this disagreeable ‘cousin Her- 
man” had very fine eyes. 

«Come here,” said he, drawing her toward 
his own room, ‘‘I have something for you to 
take.” , 

‘You must not touch me!’’ exclaimed Saidie, 
earnestly, as she tried to disengage her hand 
«Think how horrible it would be if I gave you 
thesmall-pox!” 

For reply, he seized both hands, and stood 
looking down upon her with an expression that 
deepened the color in her cheek, and brought 
a feeling of mingled surprise and uneasiness. 
A new ‘cousin Herman’ seemed rising from 
the ashes of the other. She did not know 
whether. the dose she swallowed at his bidding 
was good or bad; everything was queer, and 
she had a strong presentiment that she would 
certainly take the small-pox. 

This made her mourn a little for the “wild 
rose” in her complexion; and this again brought 
up Mrs. Osbrook; and she sat down and wrote 
that lady a letter, instead of an orthodox note, 
as she intended, setting forth in detail her 
trouble and loneliness, and ‘pining after little 
Laura and Annie.” 

Perhaps that lady’s sharp eyes detected 
another sort of ‘‘pining;’ but, be that as it 
may, no answer was ever received to this 
epistle. Not even an inquiry was made at the 
door; and it would have been so easy to send 
that lazy Thomas when going his city rounds. 
Once only did Saidie get a glimpse of the 
familiar faces during that tedious period of 
quarantine. Mrs. Osbrook and the children 
were in the carriage, Mr. Lathrop was on 
horseback beside them; and the party were 
drawn up in front of one of the shops, while 
an obsequious clerk brought out bales of goods 
for the lady’s inspection. 

A very graceful bow and smile from Mrs. 
Osbrook; a sudden demonstration from the 
children, that was evidently repressed at the 
outset; while Otho Lathrop lifted his hat, 
with a gleam of white teeth under his dark 





mustache; and, somehow, poor little Saidie fel, 
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empty-handed and empty-hearted, as she pur- } 
sued her way on the aimless walk she was} 
taking for the benefit of the air. 

So strange, she thought, that Mrs. Osbrook 
did not beckon her to the carriage-door, and 
ask when there was a chance of having her 
with them again—there could surely be no} 
danger of contamination in the open air. The ; 
children, too, were strange; and there was an 
inexplicable something about the whole party 
that was far from satisfactory. It was very 
disagreeable to be shunned as a dangerous ob- 
ject, condemned for days and weeks to the 
society of cousin Rebecca. There was Mr. 
Dilkes, to be sure, (he had never asked her to 
call him cousin,) but he was rather settled and } 
steady 

Here Saidie walked directly against the indi- § 
vidual then in her thoughts, as she rushed on 
with indignant haste through the quiet streets 
in the suburbs. 

‘Stop thief!” said the gentleman, smiling, 
as he arrested her progress. 

“T am not a thief,’’ laughed Saidie, with 
something of her old look. 

“IT will prove that you are, 


” 


was the reply, 
‘“‘and that you are robbing yourself. Had you 
a thought of all this beauty, as you were pass- 
ing along? This glorious October sky, blue as 
the masses of gentian that cluster in rocky 
clefts? 
life? 
soundly for getting the varioloid.” 

Saidie’s cheek was crimson. 

“Did you ever think, Saidie, that it might 
have been worse? It might have been you.” 

The girl burst into tears. 

“IT know I shall have the small-pox,’ 
she, disconsolately, ‘‘and die!” 

The tone seemed as though -she would have 
added, ‘‘It would be just my fate.” 

‘Why do you think that?’ asked her com- 


Or were you not railing, generrally at 
Z think you were rating cousin Phile 


> said 


panion, as gravely as was possible under the 
circumstances. 

** Because,” she-sobbed, ‘*I—I—am so bad.’’ 

“TI shall have to call you ‘Topsy,’ ’’ said Mr. 
Dilkes, after a pause, in which he really pitied 
the young girl. ‘I have seen spoiled children, 
Saidie,”’ he continued, kindly, ‘‘ who had every- 
thing they wanted, and cried for the moon. 
Once, one of them actually got it, (no matter 
how,) and then cried all the more to find that 
it was made of green-cheese.”’ 

Saidie felt uncomfortable and indignant— 
what business had this man to talk to her in 
this way? And-what did he know, she won- 
dered, of her secret thoughts and feelings? If} 





he should suspect Her cheek crimsoned 
again at the very thought. 

Herman Dilkes was watching her. 

‘*Wasn’t this a silly child, Saidie?”’ 

«‘7 am nota child,” was the impatient reply ; 
‘and I am not crying for the moon, and it 
isn’t made of green cheese ” 

They were at cousin Rebecca’s door; and 
having thus proved beyond a doubt that his 
arrew had struck home, Saidie ran hastily up 
stairs, locked herself in her room, and cried, 
and cried, in all the delicious intoxication of 
imaginary love, until eyes, nose, and cheeks 


; were quite undistinguishable in hue. 


Mr. Dilkes, with a smile that was half sad, 
half merry, passed on to the sick-room, with a 
burden of grapes and oranges that the thirsty 
invalid now looked for daily; and placing him- 
self so as to catch the full benefit of the scanty 
light allowed, he read to her for an hour, and 
then left her in a refreshing slumber. 

“‘T have had small-pox,”’ said he, in answer 
to Miss Rebecca’s first remonstrances, *fand 
yellow fever, and Asiatic cholera. Do not, I 
beg of you, fear for me.” 

Truly, as cousin Rebecca said, he was one 
among a thousaad. 

Coustn Phile did pretty well, on the whole, 
and managed to give considerable trouble. 
Wonderful to relate, no one else took the 
disease, although, if it had been consumption 
instead of small-pox, Saidie would, probably, 
have put herself in the way of it. She felt like 
a blighted flower; and to fade away and dis- 
appear by degrees, would seem natural and 
becoming under the circumstances. 

Mr. Dilkes did not appear to think so, how- 
ever, as he took considerable trouble to keep 
the young lady in this sublunary sphere; order- 
ing her out to walk, and interfering with her 
reveries, in a way that could not be resisted. 

The invalid had been mingling with other 
people for some time, before an intimation was 
received from Mrs. Osbrook that the young 
governess’ existence was remembered. It came 
at last, in the shape of a very polished note, 
inclosing a handsome check, thanking ‘Miss 
Porter” for “her most acceptable services,”’ 
and ‘‘unvarying kindness to the children,” 
and begging leave, in the nicest manner im- 
aginable, to have nothing more to do with her, 
as her place was supplied by a lady of mature 
years, the list of whose accomplishments was 
quite appalling. 

Mr. Dilkes saw the letter opened and read— 
he saw the tell-tale color, and'the eyes full of 
tears; and with his knowledge of girl-nature 
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in general, and Saidie’s in particular, he had 
a vision of the outraged damsel, after she had 
gained her own apartment, in a passionate fit 
of crying, with the hateful letter torn in pieces, 
and trampled beneath her feet. 

After a suitable pause for these enjoyments, 
Herman Dilkes invited the young lady to a 
concert, to be given that very evening; at 
which all who went might reasonably expect 
a musical treat. At first, Saidie flatly de- 
clined—she had a headache, and the noise 
would make it worse; then, she looked in the 
glass, and considered a little, and, finally, she 

esolved to revenge herself by wearing her } 
most becoming things, and looking her very } 
prettiest. “If Mrs. Osbrook, and—and some- 
body else were there, she thought she should } 
make much of ‘‘cousin Hermane’ 

It was a very lovely, bright face that Mr. 
Diikes glanced down upon that evening, (it | 
was only about on a level with his shoulder, ) } 
the excitement of crying had left no traces but } 
a heightened color, and sparkling eyes; and } 
the coquettish little hat, with its white plume } 
and scarlet berries, was perfectly bewitching. 

So thought more than one; for Otho Lathrop, 
who had been gazing admiringly at the vision, 
(although the vision persisted in not seeing 
him,) said quite audibly to his sister, as they 
were waiting for a chance to get out, and did 
not know of two interested listeners near them. 

‘“‘What a starry softness of beauty there is 
about that little governess of yours, Lulu! 
I’m really thankful she was put in quarantine 
for awhile, or I don’t know where J should 
have been by this time.” 

“In a cottage draped with vines, probably,” 
laughed his sister, ‘‘and nothing to eat. She 
is bewitchingly pretty, I admit—but you must 
leave such luxuries to those who can afford 
them. Did you notice the gentleman with 
her?” 

“Yes, a fine-looking fellow—who is he?” 

“One of the wealthiest men in N i 
she marries him, she will do well.” 

*‘Let us go!” gasped Saidie, who was white 
and trembling. 

Her companion speedily cleared a way, and 
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got Saidie out into the fresh night air without 
loss of time. When there, however, he con- 
ducted himself in a most unexpected manner, 
persisted in walking round and round the 
square, while he poured out his love and in- 
dignation in the same breath; and pleaded 
humbly for some encouragement, or hope of a 
return in the future. 

The poor child was quite bewildered with all 
the events of the evening, and in a state of 
undisguised amazement at the proceedings of 
Mr. Dilkes. She could not understand his 
‘having loved her from the first,” because 
she—well, she was afraid she had been rather 
rude to him; for she was quite sure that she 
didn’t like him a bit, then. 

He assured her that this had been quite an 
attraction to him; he was accustomed to so much 
interested attention from ladies of all kinds, that 
he found her “‘rudeness” really refreshing. He 
scarcely knew whether to take Saidie’s undis- 
guised look of astonishment 2s personal or not. 

Then Saidie stammeringly declared that— 
that she had once thought she loved some one 
else; this momentous secret was very unwill- 
ingly laid bare, as though it had not been pal- 
pable to the eyes of her companion all along; 
but he was very tender with her, and frankly 
admitted that he had fancied himself in love 
with two or three before he met her. 

It was even more difficult to get out the fact 
that the discovery of his real wealth and im- 
portance was a serious drawback—she could 
scarcely realize that this swan of cousin Re- 
becca had not turned out a goose; and it all 
ended with his gathering the trembling little 
figure into his arms, kissing away her tears, 
and assuring her that she belonged to him then 
and forever. 

Cousin Rebecca and others thought that 
Saidie Porter fared a great deal better than 
she deserved: and perhaps she did. She had 
just the kind of house and life that she had 
yearned for in the days when imagination 
threw such a glamour over Otho Lathrop; but 
the real master of her home and heart was one 
whose attractions did not vanish with the mist 
of romance. 





REVELATION—22npn CHAPTER, 147TH VERSE. 


HEATH. 


BY MRS. CLARA B. 


Bressep are they, oh, Lord! who do Thy will; 
Who sit in patience at Thy feet, and still 

Trust in Thy mercy through the darkest day, 
And never cease for grace and strength to pray; 
Who keep aloof from sin and worldly strife, 


Such shall have right to gain the Tree of Life. 
They, through the city’s gates shall enter in, 

Their garments washed from every stain and sin 

As white as lambs. Oh! blest, thrice blest are they, 
Whe do Thy holy will, oh, Lord! each day! 





NELLY DERRY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


CHAPTER I. had come to dine, and stayed for years; ser- 
Netty Derry, when I knew her, was an old } vants of every grade, from the whipper-in to 
woman of about seventy, straight as an arrow, {the hen-wife, and the odd dozen of ‘chore- 
always dressed in black stuff, her white hair} boys,” all idle and all well-fed. For Nelly 
showing under a thin, high cap. She had aj alone there must in future be neither room nor 
blue eye, keen and commanding, which I used 3 shelter. 
to fancy ought to belong toa soldier. There Fitzgerald sent to summon the girl into the 
was a story about her that to my childish $ great hall, where he sat smoking. Sir Jonah 
fancy was ordinary enough, but which now has left us a sketch of the apartment, into 
seems to me worth the telling, as a record of § which two or three modern houses could be 
times and manners almost forgotten. comfortably stowed, with its enormous fires, 
Nelly was Irish, with blood in her veins } gangs of lounging dogs, decorations of gigantic 
which was certainly likely to entail very de- wheat-ears, foxes’-tails, and wolves’-heads, with 
cided characteristics. She was granddaughter { badly spelled histories of the several hunts 
to that noted Mistress Elizabeth Fitzgerald, of { nailed below. One of Fitzgerald’s cronies and 
whose defence of her castle Sir Jonah Bar- } dependents, Lacy, was with him. 
rington tells so queer a story. The besieging ‘What will you do with the girl, Fitz?’ he 
O'Cahits got hold of her husband, a quiet, } asked. 
easy-going man, who had unguardedly walked ‘Send her to a convent, as I ought to have 
out from under the parapets. He was cap- ; done ten years ago. Her mother was a Catholic, 
tured, and immediately displayed in irons in ; poor wench.” 
sight of the walls, while a flag of truce was «IT wish the news was broken to Nelly.” 
sent to propose conditions to his wife. .“*I wish it was.” Fitzgerald fidgeted un- 
“The castle must be surrendered, or the { easily. Nelly had his own temper and her 


squire will be hung,” was the brief message. } mother’s also, a quite unnecessary addition. 
? 








‘«« Flag of truce!” promptly replied the daunt- ‘* Here she is.’ 
less heroine. ‘Elizabeth Fitzgerald may get The door opened, and Nelly came tumbling 
another husband; but Elizabeth Fitzgerald will } in, chasing a wolf-hound. She had the high- 
never get another castle. I will not surren- { colored, domineering beauty of the Fitzgeralds. 
der!” And the squire was hung. She stood in front of the fire, looking at her 

This Elizabeth Fitzgerald had a son, Robert. } father steadily, her blue eye meeting his as 
Nelly Derry’s mother and he had never been } flint meets the steel. 
married. Nelly occupied the frequent anoma- ‘«She has a suspicion of what you are going 
lous position of such children, in Ireland, in } to say,”’ said Lacy, in French. 
her father’s household. While her mother ‘De you know why I sent for you, Nell?” 
lived, she exercised the authority of a daughter ‘It isn’t hard to guess, Sir Robert. If my 
of the house, without receiving the education } mother’s poor birds and dogs would anger your 
of one: was a plaything, to be petted like the } wife, it isn’t likely her daughter would be a 
beautiful hound, which was the next in favor { welcome sight till her. I’ve been waiting to 
of her father’s favorites, but had no more } be sent after them this week an’ more.” Nelly 
rights than he. When her mother died, and had the plaintive, low inflections of voice, as 
Fitzgerald purposed to marry, he was anxious, } well as the brogue of the Corkonians. 
of course, to sweep the Hall clean of any ves- “I’m glad that you’re reasonable, child, and 
tige of the old connection. Poor Nelly was; see the matter in the true light. Sit down.” 
fated to go with her mother’s birds, horses, } But Nelly chose to stand. She had her father 
and dogs. at advantage, as she showed by the amused 

The house swarmed with retainers; Fitz- ; twinkle in her keen eye, which never loosened 
gerald held the old Irish state of his ances- } its hold on him. Sir Robert took snuff hastily, 
tors; there were cousins and aunts to the fifth ; and brushed his shirt-frill with bis white hand, 
degree; fox-hunting friends of the family, who | on which sparkled the Fitzgerald ae 
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noted among fauseus jewels. He was a wealthy 
man, used to generous living of all kinds, which 
made this thing, which he was forced to do, 
appear the shabbier and more obnoxious to 
him. 

“T do not forget that you are my daughter. 
You shall be educated and receive the dowry 
of one. The only thing I am compelled to deny 


you is the shelter of this roof; and God knows, } 


Nell, it cuts me to the quick to do that,” with 
a sudden burst of emotion. 
“Oh! no doubt, Sir Robert,” coolly. 
did ye intend to do wid me, for instance 
«A convent, in France, I thought?” glancing 


‘What 


9») 


uneasily from her to Lacy. 


is a branch house of the Dames de Sacre 


” 


Cceur 
‘‘Isn’t it rather late to begin-my education? 
* interrupted Nelly, 





I’m full-grown, as you see,’ 
drawing herself to her full height, and throw- 


ing back her broad, white shoulders. ‘When 


it is finished, what’s to be done wid me, then? } 


Will ye bring me home as Miss Fitzgerald, and 


999 


present me till her ladyship? 

“She has you there, Fitz,” laughed Lacy, 
kicking a falling log back into the fire. ‘It’s 
not a baby, but a woman, you have on your 
hands.” 

«‘She’s only sixteen,” said Fitzgerald, an- 
grily. 
balance the loss of time. 


3 
‘‘Her shrewd mother-wit will counter- } 
After she has been 
with the sisters a few years, if she manifests a 


” 





vocation, for a religious life, perhaps 

“Ts it a nun you’d make of me?” cried 
Nelly, with a burst of laughter, in which Lacy 
joined, Fitzgerald growing hotter and angrier. 
«‘There’s one difficulty in yer way,” she added, 
when she recovered breath, ‘that ye can hardly 
overcome.” 

“What's that, Nell?” demanded Lacy. 

“Tll show you,” going hastily out of the 
room. When she came back there was a pink 
flush on her pretty cheeks, and she led by the 
hand a fair-haired little man, with a seared, 
sheepish look, heightened comically by a cast 
in one of his eyes. 

‘What has Rabbit Jimmy to do with it?” 
said Fitzgerald, recognizing one of the dairy- 
man’s assistants, a fellow who had earned his 
soubriquet, as well as the contempt of the farm, 
by his apparent cowardice. 

Nelly dropped a curtsey. 


; 
; 
, 
> 
$ 
3 


PPP LIP 


‘“‘Make yer man- 


ners, Jimmy. Please, Sir Robert, he’s my hus- 
band.” 

Sir Robert answered by a volley of oaths. 
Here was a bitter pill for the pride of the Fitz- 
Yet underneath his rage was a cer- 


g 
3 
$ 


5 
2 
5 
3 
; 
‘ 


geralds. 


; 
‘‘Near Lyons there } 


> geralds.” 








$tain sense of relief. The girl was, at least, 
disposed of. 

Nelly listened calmly until some of his objur- 
gations fell on Jimmy. Then she stood between 
them, her eyes flashing dangerously. ‘I’ve 
married him, and I love him. It’ll be the worse 
for them as harms him,” ‘* As for 
} you, Sir Robert, I wash my hands of you, as 
you would have done of me. 


; 
5 
; 
$ 
5 


she said. 


When you count 
over the incumbrances on your estate to your 
lady wife, you can leave out Nelly Derry.” 





CHAPTER IT. 


} WHETHER owing to her strong common sense, 


or natural proclivity to plebeian life, Nelly slid 
down from her perilous high estate to the con- 
dition of a dairy-maid, with ease and apparent 
comfort to herself. She and Derry left the 
Fitzgerald estate, and obtained employment on 
a neighboring farm: Nelly as butter-woman, 
while Jimmy, in his slow, slouching way, drove 
and tended the cows. The only traces remain- 
ing of her insight into gentler breeding, was 
in the neatness of her little cabin, and the care 
with which her only boy, Phil, was kept apart 
from the horde of little ruffians who swarmed 
to the priests’ hedge-school. Nelly herself was 
known as a quiet woman, with a pleasant word 
for beasts as for human beings. It was a com- 
mon saying that she had lost the temper of the 
Her father had 
sent her money from time to time, which had 
His 
wife, a gay English girl, had once or twice 
driven past Derry’s cottage, in hopes of seeing 
the beautiful woman whom she had dislodged 


Fitzgeralds with their name. 


been returned without word or message. 


from her home, and whose pitiful story had 
touched her; but without success. 
ever, sitting inside, had seen and recognized 
the low landau, with the thorough-bred grays, 
and the Fitzgerald crest upon the door. A 
boy, about the age of her own son, was on the 


Nelly, how- 


front seat, dressed in a gay suit of blue velvet. 
Nelly stooped to where Phil, in his patched 
corduroys, was whittling at some blocks, and 
strained him to her breast with dry, tearless 
sobs. But not even to him did she utter a word 
of bitterness at having lost her birthright. 
Derry came in and glanced shrewdly at her 
excited face. He had passed the landau on the 
road. ‘Be aisy, Nelly,” he said, his usually 
grave, timid manner alittle elated. ‘ Another 
year an’ the boy shall look down on the Fitz- 
Nelly made no reply to this mys- 
terious threat other than by a significant 
glance. But she rose and went quietly back 


to her work. 
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The next day Derry left the house, and did 
not return. To all inquiries of the neighbors 
Nelly gave the same answer: he had gone to 
the Kerry hills for cows. The women stared 
into her calm face, which, like their own, wore 
that impassive, inscrutable mask peculiar to 
the Irish race, and asked no further questions, 
Many of their own husbands were missing at the 
same time, but they kept each their own secret. 

t was the beginning of that period which 
Sir Jonah dryly describes as ‘‘a sanguinary 
development of a democratie mania in Ire- 
land;” in other words, the dark and bloody 
days of the rebellion of ’98; a brief season, but 
one which for barbarism and horror can be 
rivaled in the annals of no Christian country. 

One evening, about two weeks after Derry’s 
disappearance, his wife, wrapped in a large 
cloak, which thoroughly disguised her, left the 
cottage and hurried down the road which led 
to the town of Wexford. The sun had not yet 
set, and the warm light fell pleasantly upon 
the hedges and brilliant green of the grassy 
slopes, while the damp air drew a strong scent 
from the hawthorn trees and pink daisies under 
her feet. 
every cabin-door. An old fiddler had a crowd 
about him, singing Molly Bawn. Here went a 
pair of red-cheeked, barefooted lovers; there 
the squire jogged home leisurely on his brown 
nag, joking with one loiterer after another as 
he passed, and receiving as quick and sharp 
jokes as he gave. Nelly shivered as she looked 
about her. 

«And in a week they'll be at each other's 
throats. It’ll be blood instead of the red daisies 
under foot. It’s not worth it. Not even for 
Phil’s sake.”” She stopped to pat a child on 
the head as she passed, looking at it with 
gloomy, foreboding eyes. She knew it by its 
face to be a Protestant. 

Nelly may have been an ambitious woman, 
but there was a deep current of tenderness in 
her, which made her but a cowardly con- 
spirator: On reaching the town, she passed 
hurriedly through the back streets, and then 
began to saunter leisurely toward a low-built 
house, the upper part of which, painted a dull 
brown, bore the appearance of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, untenanted, as one of the win- 
dow-shutters showed, that was flapping to and 
fro, giving glimpses of a vacant room within. 
Below, in the cellar, a cobbler had set-up his 
shop, and with his bench drawn out to the 
light, drove his awl, and whistled to keep time, 
but with eager face, which strangely belied 
his tune. 

Vou. LIX.—9 


Children were playing in front of 


Nelly stopped in front of him. 

‘Can you tell me the time o’ day, neighbor?” 
she said. 

The man shot a keen glance at her from 
under his grizzled brows. 

‘It’s late,” he said, shortly, pushing his awl 
again. 


‘*But it will be later,” she rejoined, hastily. 





} 

‘It’s a dark night, neighbor.” 
‘‘It will be darker before day.’’ He rose 
Some quick signa 


he had 


} passed between them; then he drew back and 


when said this. 


motioned her to go in, seating himself again 


; 
; 

} . : 2 ciate ' 

$and resuming his awl, and whistliag with the 
3 

¢ 


same anxious, gloomy face. 

Nelly passed through the cheerful shop, in 
which a lamp was burning, into a closet half- 
filled with leather, all, curiously enough, new 
hides, from which no shoes had been cut. Press- 
ing against a row of shelves, they gave way, and 
revolving on a pivot, opened into a damp sub- 
terranean passage, down which she hurried, 
while the street-door closed behind her. Nelly 
seemed perfectly familiar with the windings of 
this passage. She came at last to another door, 
and reached a well-lighted room, in which 
three gentlemen were seated about a table. 
They rose at her entrance, one, a man of 
soldierly bearing, with a remarkably pallid, 
dark-lined countenance advancing to met her. 

She dropped hercloak. ‘Itis I, Col. Keogh.” 
But I have 
not seen you since your marriage,” holding 
out his hand and scanning her with undis- 


‘‘Miss Fitzgerald! Pardon me. 


sembled curiosity. 

Keogh was one of Fitzgerald’s old friends, 
among whom the fate of his beautiful daughter 
was yet a question of secret interest. Nelly 
returned his look with one of equal kindness. 
It was the first time for years that she had 
been thrown in contact with any of her father’s 
associates. The sight of Keogh wakened old 
thoughts and emotions; they moved her more 
than she wished to confess even to herself. 

Keogh, perceiving this, turned aside and 
motioned to the other men to leave the room. 
Then he drew a chair forward for her. 

‘‘No, I will stand.” She hesitated a moment. 
‘You have seen Sir Robert lately?” 

“No. He has taken up arms against us. He 
commands a company of home guards near 
Wexford.” 

“He was not so violent a partisan when I— 
when I knew him,” she said, bitterly. 

“His wife is a bigoted Protestant,” said 
Keogh, carelessly, stopping short when he 
marked the startling change in her face at his 
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words. ‘Forgive me. I did not remember 
how unpleasant the mention of that woman 
must be to you.” 

“No matter!” with badly assumed indiffer- 
ence. ‘Sir Robort, or his wife, are nothing 
to me. 
home.” 

“Your husband? He is one of us, heart 
and soul. I have given him a position of trust.’ 


My business with you lies nearer 


**You have found out what manner of man 


he is, then?’ her eyes sparkling. ‘He is 


reckoned for a coward and a fool by the} 


” 


neighbors. 


“Very likely. They are apt to despise what } 


they cannot understand. 


attention as an exceptionally shrewd and finely- } 
natured man, and I may say, for his oppor- } 
tunities, scholarly, before I knew that he was} 
He is a lineal descendant of 


your husband. 
the O’ Mores, he tells me?” 

Nelly nodded. 

«And your mothor was an O'Neill. 


Two of 


the royal lines are united in your son, then 


When we have our rights; when the S. 
nachs are driven back, and the ancient owners 


of Ireland claim their own again, your boy wilt } 


have a princely patrimony.” 
Nelly fixed her blue eyes upon him. Their 


keen, hard scrutiny was uncomfortable, and $ 


ill-bred, Keogh thought. But he met it with 


an honest face. 

“‘T’ve had my doubts,” she said, 
this sort of talk was only meant to blind us or 
not. The O’Mores 
owned the hills to the west as far as the crow 
flies in a day’s journey, As Derry says, why 
should they not have their own again? And 


It seems fair enough. 


yet, when I think of cow-drivers and dairy- 
women as dukes and duchesses, it seems like } 


the jabbering of crazy Poll. It seems more 
probable that we are but tools, which will be 
thrown aside when the work is done.” 

Keogh glanced impatiently at the papers on 


the table. The time, which he spent here, at 


the risk of his life, was too precious to be wasted { 
And 


in combating Nelly Derry’s arguments. 
yet she was a shrewd, able woman, who might, 
if secured, be of great use as a spy. 

“‘T thought you were one with us,” he said, 
adding, dryly, ‘‘It is hardly worth while to 
combat your suspicions. The cause for which 
I and other Catholic gentlemen are risking 
fortune and life, is most likely to be one in 
which we at least are sincere.” 

If he thought to touch her Irish generosity, 
he was mistaken. ¥ 

I do not doubt your sincerity,” she said, 


Derry attracted my : 


USe- ? 


‘whether $ 


DERRY. 





{coolly. ‘But when the ancient estates are 
conquered, and ready to be dealt out, is it the 
poor O’Neills in the ranks, or the Col. Keoghs 
and Major Dalys, who will have the first choice? 
[ came to see my husband.”’ 


; 

, ; ; 
‘*You came to persuade him to leave us?” 

| “Yes, Col. Keogh, I did,” boldly. ‘It’s I 
that have the coward’s heart in me. Death’s 
sure for them as strikes first. I can’t give him 
up, even if all you promise were sure for my 
} boy. Derry’s all I have—him and Phil.” 
Keogh saw the tears in her eyes, and sup- 
} pressed the angry answer on his lips. 

Hie led the way to another door. ‘You will 
“You will find 


him within,” and seated himself to his'writing 


not succeed,” he said, quietly. 


when she was gone. 

It was an hour before she returned, accom- 
panied by Derry. She passed, with a silent 
inclination of the head to the colonel, and dis- 
appeared through the secret door. 

“ Derry!” 

The little man faced the 
awkward attempt at a military salute. 


colonel with an 
“Your 
wife did not induce you to leave us?’’ said 
Keogh, without looking up from his writing. 

«No, sir.” 

“T thought she would not.’ 

Derry stood hesitating a moment, and then 
came up. The emotion must be deep which 
would move the little man to unchallenged 
speech. Keogh looked up curiously. 
“I never run agen Nelly afore, sir. But I 
doubt I’m right in this case.” 

“‘Of course you are right.” 

‘Though it’s not,” persisted Derry, ‘‘for the 
cause ov ‘ould Ireland,’ as wid the other boys, 
1’il confess that to yees. It’s for Phil. I never 
did anything for the boy. His mother’s kerried 
both him and me on her shouthers. But if I 
Scan get the choild back the land of his fore- 

fathers, by giving my poor life, I think I ought 
to doit. Nelly’s wrong.” 

‘“‘IT am glad you are so firm, Derry. The heir 
of the O’Mores and O’Neills ought to be one of 
the nobles of the new kingdom.” 

Derry bowed, and went out without answer- 
ing. Major Karr, who had entered, and stood 
listening to the conversation, shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed. 

‘“‘The poor, little wretch,’’ he said, ‘‘struts 
off to death with the bearing of a dozen Irish 
} kings. Every turf-cutter among them has royal 

blood in his veins, and means to wear straw- 
) berry leaves at least.”’ 
But Keogh did not smile, 
“There are times when I feel tempted to 
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throw the whole affair up, Karr,” 


he sai, § 
gloomily. 

‘*What do you mean?” 

«I know Derry and his like must be used as 
touls. 
But I feel it on my hands. When I see a poor } 
fellow, like that, who might have lived con- 


Their blood is necessary to the cause. 


tentedly wit his pig and potatoes to the end 
of his life, going to death with this chatter of 3 
princely inheritance, I feel like a murderer.” 
‘Bah! Do you not believe the ancient estates 
will be restored?” 
“To Derry? 


shrewdly into Karr’s face. 


To the turf-cutters?” looking , 


But the major only laughed and shrugged } 
his shoulders again. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Wexrorp had been taken by the rebels under § 
The § 
battle of Ross was over: a fragment of the 


Keogh, and retaken with terrible loss. 


rebel forees were in hiding among the hills; 
but the larger part had been taken, and in 
handed local } 


cuthorities to deal with. What that dealing 3 


many instances over to the 


was, it is, perhaps, as well not to inquire too 
closely. Vengeance and sudden power have 
converted men of every religious belief into 3 


the semblance of wild beasts. The historians 


of the Irish rebellion give dark hints of pri- } 

soners burned, starved, and put to tortures, 

compared with which death was merciful. 
Toward the close of autumn day, Nelly 


an 


Derry came down the road and entered her $ 


cabin. Phil lay asleep on the bed. 


‘*What have you heard, asthori?” said a 
young girl, springing up from where she had } 
been crouched over the low fire. waiting; then } 
noticing how dry and white were the woman's } 
lips, she brought her a cup of water. ‘You've 
scen him?” 

“No. 
back, and speaking in a loud, discordané tone, 


“There 
went 


I’ve not seen him,” pushing the cup } 


more terrible than any cries or sobs. 
were a 
‘roasted alive in a barn below Enniscortt: 


hundred croppies,” she on, 
but Derry was not among them. 
beyont Wexford where the dead bodies are 
thrown, without a prayer or a priest. They 
are full to the tops. I stood on the turf over 
them, and it gave to my feet. But somethin’ 
told me Derry was not there.” 

Honor took both the cold hands in hers. 
“T’ve heard of him, Nelly,” she said. ‘“‘There’s 
a lot of prisoners just brought into the town 
beyont. Murphy saw Derry among them,” she 
stopped. 


There’s pits 





} liantly lighted that night. 


ee ee Aare eee 


The two women looked each other breath- 
lessly in the eyes; then Honor nodded. ‘No, 
there’s no chance. It’s hangin’ it’s to be. To- 
morrow at noon.” 

For a few minutes, Nelly sat still. She gave 
vent to none of the wild outbreak of cries and 
groans, by which Irish nature ordinarily re- 
lieves itself. But now and then she turned to 
the pallet where Phil lay sleeping. The kitchen 
was dimly lighted by a low peat fire; the wind 
was rising without, and waved the bit of win- 
The clock 
It was the time when Derry 


dow-curtain drearily to and fro. 
struck the hour. 


’ had been accustomed to come home, thumping 
£ 


with his whip on the wall, and shouting, ‘*Sup- 
per, Nelly.” 
Never? 


Would he never come again? 


There were his new brogans swinging on the 
vall. Ly to-morrow the feet that should fill 
them would be cold and stiff. 

‘‘What are ye going to do, acushla?” said 
Honor, at last. 

Nelly did not answer. She 


went on 


ing Phil up and tying on hiscap. Then, 


ing him by the hand, she went out. Honor 


followed, sobbing. 


But she could not keep up 


with the swift, steady pace of the other woman, 


nd dumb, passed down the road, 


who, stern a 
and was soon lost in the night. 
I 


The great hall at Fitzgerald Castle was bril- 
Sir Robert and his 


wife were vehement loyalists, and rejoiced in 


the final defeat of the rebel troops. Sir Robert 


did it with especial fervor, as he was one of 


the most obnoxious landlords of the district, 


ind had lived in daily peril of both life and 
estate for the last year. 

Ie was seated by the great fire, which threw 
his soldierly face and grizzled hair into strong 
Hi 
gray silk, with heavy falls of lace about it, 
stood facing him, playing with a grayhound, 


relief. s wife, a delicate blonde, in a pearl- 


and made an oddly contrasting picture to him. 

«By next month the country will have sunk 
to its usual quiet,” he said. ‘I’m glad to see 
that the government is showing no hesitation 
in sweeping this turbulent element out of it. 
It is wisely done. Mercy is criminal in this 
case.” 

Lady Fitzgerald, who faced the door, sud- 
denly started with a gesture of alarm. “Sir 
Robert!” she cried, ‘‘Sir Robert!” 

Sir Robert had barely time to rise, when a 
woman, young and beautiful, with a deathly 
pallor on her face, came silently up the hall, 
holding a child in her arms, and stood before 


him. 
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‘Good God! Nelly!” he cried. Then, re- 
covering himself with his usual tact, he added, 
hastily, ‘‘ Lady Fitzgerald, this is my daughter. 
You have heard her sti ry.” 

The delicate little lady held out her hand, 
with a ready smile. Her curiosity was grati- 
fied, and she had really none of the ill-will to 
poor Nelly, which would seem not unnatural 
to us. Such children were ordinary parts of 
the social system, in the upper ranks of Ire- 
land, in those loose days. 

But Nelly did not see her. ‘Only one thing 
could have brought me under your roof again,” 
she said. ‘*My husband is to die to-morrow. 
1 thought you could save him.” With the first 
attempt at speech she began to break down. 


“I—I did not know where else to go,”’ looking § 


uncertainly from side to sidé. 

‘So Derry is one of the rebel prisoners, 
eh?” said Sir Robert, roughly. “Then you 
must know that there’s no hope for him. If 
you don’t, it’s kindest to tell you so, at once. 
The croppies have acted like beasts, and gov- 
ernment will 
Men, and even women, suspected of 
treason, were whipped to-day in Wexford, to 
force them to confession, until some of them 
died under the lash. There is no possible 
chance for a man taken with 
hands.” 

“Tt was for Phil,” thrusting the boy for- 
ward. ‘Derry had no ill-will to the Protest- 
ants. He only wanted back the O'Neill estates 
for the boy. For my boy, father.” 

Out of her desperate pain the old love of her 
childhood asserted itself. 


give them the punishment of 
beasts. 


arms in his 


But the boy, whom 
she held up so pathetically, was, unfortunately, 
very like its father, whom Sir Robert only 
knew as Rabbit Jimmy. 

He drew back. ‘I can do nothing for you, 
Nelly,” he said, ‘‘more than to offer you a 
home,” with a quick glance at his wife, “after 
this—this unfortunate affair is over.” 

Nelly did not seem to hear him. ‘The lord- 
lieutenant is in Wexford, they tell me,” she 
said, eagerly. ‘You could apply to him.” 

‘‘T have no influence with Lord Camden,” 
he replied, coldly; ‘and even if I had, and 
chose to use it, it would fail. Come here.” 

He led her to the window, and drew aside 
the curtain. 

Over the gates of the town, raised on spikes, 
three ghastly heads looked down in the cold 
moonlight. One, ashy pale, but undiscolored, 
as though moulded of wax, Nelly knew. She 
drew back from the window with a ery of 


“Yes, it’s Keogh,” said Sir Robert. “Te 
was a personal friend of Lord Camden’s. But 
Now you can judge how 





there he is, you see. 
much chance of pardon there is for your hus- 
} band.” 

| Nelly stood motionless, for one brief moment, 
} in which she seemed to comprehend the hope- 
} lessness of her position. Then she turned, and 
without a word, went swiftly toward the door. 
“Nelly,” Sir Robert cried. “Child! She 
} must not go,” turning to his wife, ‘*homeless 
Sand disgraced, to wander about the country. 
She is my daughter.” 

} He followed and took her by the arm. 


; Come back,’’ he said, passionately. ‘You 
Have done with 


have my blood in your veins. 





your infatuation for this wretched boor. Let 
him go to his own fate and place. I will give 
you and your child ease and affluence while 
you live, if you will come back. I would have 
done it long ago.” 
She shook him off without a word, as though 
some unclean animal had touched her. 
‘Come, Phil,” she said. 
She was gone as suddenly as she had come. 
Fitzgerald started to follow her, and then 


19? 


turned back with a “Humph!” and shrug of 
t 


he shoulders. ‘She can reap as she has 
> he muttered. 
trying to root out the plebeian instincts: her 
mother’s blood will tell. And 


cursedly disagreeable to have her and Lady 


) 
> 
| 
sown,’ “There’s no use of 
; 
} it would be 
} Fitzgerald und_r the same roof.” 

Nelly went down the dark row of birch-trees 
to the gate, half-dazed, a blinding, physical 
pain in her eyes, and a choking in her breast. 





She put her hand upon the latch, when a soft 
grasp was laid on her arm. 

“Nelly!” 

‘Who are you?” scanning the small, white 
figure that stopped the way. 

“‘T am your father’s wife,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘You’ve come, too, to tell me,” said Nelly, 
with curious calmness, ‘that the Fitzgerald 
blood was in my veins, and that I should throw 
off the wretched boor that I have married? I 
tell you, woman, that the poor, little, cow- 
driver, James Derry, has notions of honor, 
and of faith to his wife and boy, that never 
were known to a Fitzgerald. I know my hus- 
band, and I know, that, little, and weak, and 
ignorant as he is, he is a man, nobler and 
higher than any of the men who sat in judg- 
ment on him yesterday.” 

‘*No, dear Nelly, I came to give you no 
such foolish advice. I have an idea, though, 





terror and grief. 


how we might save James.” 





NELLY 


DERRY. 





The gentle, cheerful voice acted on poor 
Nelly like a charm. She caught Lady Fitz- 
gerald’s hand in hers and crushed it with the 
strength of her grip. Lady Fitzgerald bore it 
without wincing. 

‘Lord Camden is in Wexford. So is his 
wife. Go to her yourself to-night,” said Lady 
Fitzgerald. 

Nelly was dumb and motionless for a mo- 
ment; then she Jet her hand fall. ‘God put 
that in your head,” she said. ‘A woman will 
surely feel for a woman.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“You should not have admitted the woman. 
You have taken an unwarrantable liberty, 
Rose.”’ 

Lady Camden’s voice. alwavs gentle and 
cold, was 1 ot raised a half note, as she said 
this. But the maiu, wicce heart had been full 
of pity for Nelly a moment ago, was strangeiy 
terrified by it, and as if by magic became piti- 
less as her mistress. 

‘Come’ out of this,’”’ she said, seizing Nelly 
‘*You’ve ruined me with 

What business had you 


roughly by the arm. 
your tears and talk. 


to ask to see her ladyship at this time of night? } 


And in this room, too?” 

3ut Nelly stood quietly. 
husband’s face, dead and white, before her all 
the night. The chance of this minute, desper- 
ate as it was, was the last hope. 

Between her and the terrible fate she faced, 
those women were of no more import than 
the dead leaves blown across her path. She 
came closer to the lady who stood under the 
light. . Afterward she remembered her deli- 
cate, sharply-cut features, the sweep of her 
velvet robe, the glitter of rings on her white 
hand. 

“As I am here,” she said, “I will not go 
until you hear me. I waited until you would 
be alone. Your woman told me that you came 
to this room to see your child before you slept. 
It will be but a moment’s discomfort to you— 
but it is more than life to me.” 

If she had spoken passionately, Lady Cam- 
den would have left the room: she had an in- 
nate horror of anything dramatic. But the 
steady calmness of Nelly’s voice attracted her. 
Her eye ran critically over the tall figure and 
clear-cut face, as over a picture which pleased 
her. 


She had seen her 


The woman was one of her own kind. 


creation, as she did to her maid, but with the 


She } 
spoke to her, not as to an inferior order of ; my son. 


quiet, cheerful air, with which she would dis- 
cuss a matter of business with an equal. 

‘¢Your husband, Rose tells me, is one of the 
men taken in arms, and to be executed to-mor- 
row? It is of no use for you to come here. 
You but distress yourself and me. The insur- 
rection must be put down at once, and with a 
strong hand. Justice must ignore all claims 
of individuals. I have no disposition to ren- 
der Lord Camden’s treatment of it more mer- 
ciful, even if I had the power. Rose, you can 
take her away. and see that she is cared for 
to-night, unless you have something more to 
say to me,” with a courteous bow. ‘No ap- 
peals, remember.” 

If there had been one trace of womanly feel- 
ing in Lady Camden’s voice, Nelly would have 
broken down. But the heartless civility froze 
her hlaad 

‘‘You are but a woman, and so am I,” she 
said, steadily. ‘It has so chanced that God 
nae nnt mv husband’s life into your hands, 
and He is waiting to know what you will do 
with it.” 

A smile flickered over Lady Camden’s lips. 

“‘T must be allowed to judge of my own re- 
$ sponsibility, my good woman,” she said, mo- 
tioning Rose to open the door. 

Nelly turned, without a word, but at the 
door she staggered and sunk heavily against 
the wall. Phil fell to the ground. 

‘“‘She has fainted. Attend to her, Rose,” 
Then, stepping hastily 

“What a 
beautiful boy!” There was 
one vein of human feeling in Lady Camden, 





;said Lady Camden. 
forward, she lifted Phil herself. 


she said, eagerly. 


; 
’ 
i 
i 
; people said, and it was her love for her own 
Schild. ‘Not unlike George. What is the 
;matter, my little fellow?” stroking back the 
jon black hair. If it had been lank, or a 
§ tow-color, she wouid have dropped him in all 
probability without a thought. 
‘‘Do you—do you miss your father, child?” 
a curious doubt on her face. 

If Phil had answered her in his brogue, the 
doubt would have deepened into disgust. But, 
‘ fortunately, another voice, the dearest in all 
} the world to her, broke the silence. Her own 
boy crept out of his crib in an adjoining room, 
{and ran up to her in his white night-gown. 
’ He was a pale, sickly child, with a projecting 
; forehead. 

“T heard it all, mamma,” he said. 
$ him his father’s life.” 
“These are things yon do not understand, 
Go back te bed.” 
; ‘Give me the man’s life, mamma,” he per- 


“Give 
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please me in this little thing?” 

She rose, flushed and angry. But the child 
held on obstinately to her gown. 

‘‘His father is the same to him as mine to 
me. Ifit was I 

With her boy, the cold, hard Lady Camden 
was the weakest and silliest-of women. All her 
household knewthat. The child began to shiver 
nervously, took Phil by the hand, and stroked 
it. ‘¢I'd like to think I’d saved one man from 
the gallows,” he said, with his queer 


” 





, grave 
look, as though he had been a man of sixty, or 
more. 

“You shall think it, George,” 
hastily, and then, as if excusing herself to her- 
self, ‘itis too noble an instinct in a child to 
crush, even if it be mistaken” She crossed the 
room to Nelly, who stood, half stupefied, still. 
‘*My son will intercede with his father on your 
“T think I can promise you 
your husband’s life. But it must only be on 
condition that you leave Ireland in twenty-four 
hours. No! Nothanks.” 

As ske passed out of the room, with her son, 
the latter took Phil’s hand in his. ‘*Good- 
by,” he said. 


said his mother, 


behalf,” she said. 


‘‘Good-by, George,”’ said Phil, simply. ‘I 
like you.”’ 
Lady Camden looked down and smiled. But 


there were tears in her eyes. 
An hour afterward, the door of the room 
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sisted. ‘It’s only a croppy. Wovldn’t you; where Nelly waited was opened, and a little, 


meck-looking man came in. 
“Jamie!”’ she cried. 

“Tm a free man, child!” as he caught her 

‘“Where’s the boy?” 


Lady Camden re- 


in his arms, 

Every year after that 
ceived an oddly-packed box for her son from 
America. Sometimes there were fruits and 
see(ls, sometimes specimens of woods or ores: 
trifles in themselves, yet things which were 
novel to her, and all designed to give her a 
tangible idea of the New World. There was 
never any date or name accompanying the 
queer present, but it always reached George 
on the anniversary of the day when he had 
given Derry his freedom. 

About forty years later, George, then Lord 
Camden, visited the States, to try the buffalo 
shooting. At St. Louis, he was the guest of 
one of the great iron merchants, whose estate 
lay outside of the city, a princely sweep of 
prairie-land. 

On the first day of his arrival he drove out 
with his host, a grave, white-haired man. 

“This is scenery such as I have never seen,” 
said Lord Camden. ‘TI confess there is nothing 
in England or Ireland that I like as well.” 

“Yet you gave it to me,” answered the man, 
with a curiously significant smile. ‘It is here 
that we have found the ancient estates of the 
O’ Neills.”’ 

It was Nelly Derry’s husband who spoke. 
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“Trey tell me I am dying, John, 
So come beside my bed, 

And kiss me, as you used to do, 
Ere youth and bloom had fled; 
And I will say what many a year, 

I’ve longed so much to say, 
But never had the courage, Jolin, 
Until this dying day. 


“Yon did not see that I was tasked 
So far beyond my might; 
I faded young, and daily grew 
Less lovely in your sight. 
And it was hard to watch myself 
Grow old almost in youth, 
While you were young and comely still— 
It was a bitter truth. 


“They say that I was fair, John, 
When rang the marriage-bell ; 

My face beneath the bridal veil, 
It pleased your eyes right well. 


A nnn enn ow 


But when the funeral-bell is tolled, 
My poor, white, coffined face 

Of fairness, that once won your love, 
Will show but feeble trace. 


“ My little ones! my little ones! 
Oh, death! this is thy stiwg! 

To die, and know not what to them 
The coming years may bring! 

Sut God, who doeth all things wel, 

Hears e’en the raven’s call, 

With Ilim I leave my little ones, 
And He is over all! 


* My little, tender, helpless lambs— 
Oh, John, T love them so! 

Re gentle with them for my sake, 
When Lam lying low. 

Your cheeks with tears are wet, Jolin, 
Now kiss me ere I die; 

T’ve always, always loved you, John, 
God bless you, dear—good-by 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74, 


CHAPTER IV. 

A suppen burst of sunshine had come in on 
the Laurence family, brightening the darkness 
around them. It glinted through the white 
curtains, where they floated over the window, 
like sifted snow, as the morning dawned upon 
them. 
full of cheerful activity; the cloud, which had 


At daylight every one was astir and 


so long hung blackly over them, had turned 
its silver lining, and the very edge seemed 
radiant. The boy was up earliest of all, build- 
ing a fire in the stove, and making ready for 
his mother to come down. He was singing to 
himself all the time, while a bright tin tea- 
kettle kept up a soft murmuring accompani- 
ment, and softened the air with its vapory 
steam. 

Then the good housewife came down, pale, 
gaunt, but unconsciously smiling, and Eva fol- 
lowed, supporting Ruth with both arms, until 
the invalid dropped into a chair, and drew a 
long breath of exquisite satisfaction, as she 
looked thankfully over the little table her 
mother’s deft hands had spread. 

There was no prodigal display at this cheer- 
ful meal; but to sit once more at a table, even 
sparsely spread, was a delight to the whole 
family. So thankful smiles dawned softly on 
those wan faces, and pleasant looks were cast 
through the window, when Mrs. Smith parted 
the purple morning-glories with her two hands, 
and called out in a kind, cheery voice, 

“Well, good folks, how do you find your- 
selves this morning?” 

Little Jim gave a leap from his seat, opened 
the door, and let in Mrs. Smith, with a gush of 
fresh air, that seemed to set all the morning- 
glory bells to trembling with delight, as they 
peeped into the room and tossed drops of dew 
over the window-sill. 

“There, now, that’s something like!’ 
the dame, gloating over the scene as if every 
living soul at the table were her own especial 
property. ‘‘Mercy on us! how we have all 
chirked up since last night. 
what about the eoal?” 

«Oh! I’m on hand!’ answered the boy, 


said 





Well, Jimmy, } 


pushing up the sleeves of his jacket. «That 
beef-steak has made me tough as an oak-knot 
and springy as a steel-trap. Just show me the 
thing that is to be done, and see if I don’t do 
2 F 

The good dame regarded the delicate child 
with infinite compassion, as he made his little 
boast. 

“Yes, yes,” she said ‘*you shalldo anything 
you want to by-and-by, when good living has 
toughened you up. But just now we must give 
rht jobs, such as carrying home single 





you 
parcels, and helping a little back of the coun- 
ter, maybe, now and then—but you mightn’t 
like that?”’ 
‘Like what? 


for liking anything!” 


Why, Mrs. Smith, I’m just in 


‘‘But then you are so manly, and this is 
girls’ work.” 

A flush of scarlet came over that bright face, 
but it passed away in an instant; and, holding 
James asked the good woman if 
and wrists were not slender and 
white as any girl’s. At which she laughed till 
her sides shook, and declared that, boy or girl, 
he was as splendid a little fellow as the sun 


up his arms, 
those hands 


ever shone on; and if Mrs. Laurence felt as if 
she could spare him, he might come up to the 
grocery, and when there was no light jobs for 
him to do, there was the cradle to rock, and 
the baby to tend up stairs. , 

Again the hot scarlet swept its way to the 
lad’s face, and a choking sense of shame rose 
to his throat; but he conquered the rebellious 
feeling like a hero, and protested, half crying, 
when he meant to laugh, that tending a baby 
must be prime fun, and rocking a cradle like 
rowing a boat. Just what he had wanted to 
do all his life. 
were such first-class young ones, he wondered 
that any girl could be strong enough to hold 
em. 

‘‘Then it’s all settled, Jimmy, dear!” ex- 
claimed the good wife. **Smith couldn’t make 


Besides, Mrs. Smith’s babies 


much of an opening for a little chap as had got 

to learn the business befere he could be of any 

use; so Kate Gorman and I thought how handy 
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it would be to have some one about the baby 
now and then, just for that, and running the 
fancy errands, as I call them; for John Smith 
don’t like lazy people about him, and we 
mustn’t eat the bread of idleness, you know, 
James.” 

“IT want to earn every mouthful of bread I 
eat,’ said the boy, bravely, ‘‘and enough for 
others, too. If you'll set me to washing dishes 
and pecling potatoes, I'll try and do it well. 
See if I don’t.” 

‘‘Come along, then,” cried the woman, taking 
his hand with a firm clasp. ‘You're willing, 
Mrs. Laurence?” 

The poor, pale mother turned wistfully to 
her boy, who looked her firmly in the eyes, 
and smiled as if rocking cradles and tending 
babies were the great aim and glory of his 
young life. r 

“It will be in the house, and—and you'll be 
a mother to him, Mrs. Smith?” 

«Won't 1?” answered the dame. 

“ And you will let him come home some- 
times?” 

“‘Every night of his life, and three times a 
day, if you want him. Goodness gracious! you 
don’t expect that we intend to work a little 
fellow like that every hour in the twenty-four. 
I didn’t come here like a highway robber to 
run off with your son, and make a white slave 
of him; but just to give him what he seems ‘to 
want, something to do, and something to eat.” 

«And I’m in a hurry to begin,” said James, 
piling up his school-books on a set of hanging- 
shelves over the fire-place, and resolutely sup- 
pressing a big sigh thet rose to his lips. 
**Perhaps the coal would have been too much 
forme. At any rate, Icandothe other. But 
I say, Mrs. Smith?” 

“Well, Jimmy. Just thought of something, I 
see.” 

“Can I sleep at home? Ruth there is awful 


timid, and is sure to lie awake without a man 3 


in the house. Besides, mother, who has always 
been used to it, and Eva, who likes to have me 
about.” 

“Indeed, I do, darling!” cried Eva, kissing 
the bright, young face; and turning to Mrs. 
Smith, she said, tenderly, ‘He does seem to 
be a protection, and we all love him so.” 

* Of course, you do! He’s just the lovingest 
little shaver in the world! 
John Smith, junior, will be up to his mark, 
which I think he will, being bright as a new 
dollar, if sich things are in these greenbacky 


I only hope that 


As for sleeping at home, I never had 
Now, come away, Jimmy, or 


days. 
any other idea. 
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something else will turn up; and my time is 
{ short, having left Kate Gorman tending Jeru- 
}sha Maria, and breakfast on the table, which 
S Smith won't touch a mouthful of till I am 
there to cut up and pour out, being of that 
loving nature—though he does, sometimes, 
Come, 





cut up a little rusty with customers. 
Jimmy.” 
James pulled down his sleeves, and put on 





} his cap, after which he kissed his*mother and 
sisters with clinging affection, as if he were 
starting on a whaling voyage, and marched 
off to the grocery, side by side with Mrs. 
Smith, who stopped in the store long enough 
Then 


she took him up stairs, and laid the baby she 


to fill his pockets with nuts and raisins. 


called Jerusha Maria into his arms, and taught 
him, with brief scolding, how to arrange his 
knees, so that the little curly head and the 
feet, in their tiny worsted socks, should not 
come too closely together, while the rest of 
that plump body dropped through, and was 
ignominiously doubled up, which happened, I 
am ashamed to say, more than was proper 
during the first half-hour of the lad’s promo- 
tion. 

At these times Mrs. Smith would turn very 
red, and wonder if she had done quite wisely 
warm-hearted 


in the first outburst of her 


charity. While Kate Gorman paused in her 
work now and then to shake out the child's 
long skirts and settle her comfortable, where 
she could bury her chilly hands in the boy's 
hair, and enjoy herself with a vigorous pull 
now and then, all of which James Laurence 
ndured with the smiling stoicism of a young 


x 
Indian. 


CHAPTER V. 

Eva Laurence was radiant that day when 
she entered the wareroom, which scarcely 
} seemed to her like a place of toil. For the 
} first time in weeks she had left a really cheer- 
S ful home. The few days which lay between 
her and the time when her first wages would 
be paid were bridged over, and she no longer 
a wild fear of starvation for 
those she loved. Trouble might come, but no- 
thing quite so dreadful as that. The heroism 
of ber little brother had worked marvels, for 
which her heart swelled with tender gratitude. 
The young man, who wore that soft, amber 
beard, was struck by her brilliant color, and 
deigned, in a careless way, to compliment 
her upon it as she passed him, which she 


trembled with 





; scarcely noticed, being so oceupied with plea- 
sant thoughts, that his condescension passed 
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unheeded; but when Harold came up, she 
reached forth both hands, and, looking in his 
earnest face, said, 

«‘Good-morning! What a lovely day it is!” 

«* Yes, very lovely—a great change,’’ he mur- 
mured, pressing her hands one instant; then 
dropping them with a gentle sigh. 

«Yesterday was so gloomy,’’ she said; ‘*but 
this " 

She broke off with a faint laugh, for the sky 
was, in fact, clouded; and she remembered the 





floods of silvery light that had come through 

the windows the day before, mocking her 

anxiety, and turning her heart sick with a 

thought of the dear ones at home. 
Harold looked at her a moment in a grave, 
questioning way. He had seen the young clerk 
address her, and gave the smile on her lip, and 
the glow in her cheek, an interpretation that 
made his own greeting constrained and cold. 
Eva did not heed this either, the warmth a 
por heart was not to be chilled by a cold 
glance just then, even from the man who had 
been kindest to her. She went to a mirror, 
in which customers were expected to admire 
themselves, and stood before it smoothing her 
hair, graceful as a bird, and quite as uncon- 
scious of her own beauty. 

Just then a party came into the show-room, 
and Harold turned his attention on them, while 
Eva stole away from the mirror, and stood 
ready to be called, without one trace of the 
shrinking pride which had made her so sensi- 
tive the day before. 

The lady, who soon required her attention, 
was a stout, heavy-featured dame, arrayed in 
costly silk, flounced, looped, and puffed, until 


the rich material was lost in a confusion of 


trimmings, which fluttered, like the plumage 
of an angry bird, as she walked. 

Up and down the vast show-room this person 
walked, touching first one article, then another, 
with a heavy hand, so tightly incased in canary 
kid-gloves, that the delicate fabric seemed ready 
to burst at each incautious movement of the im- 
prisoned fingers. Now and then she would toss 
the fabric aside with a scornful sniff of a nose 
that in its own nature turned disdainfully up- 
ward, and ask the obsequious clerk if he had 
nothing better than that to show a lady who 
did not stand on prices, but must have the best 
ofeverything, when she wentashopping. What 


would she please to look at, indeed? Why just | 


what happened to take her fancy; as for want- 


ing anything particular, she was a long way } 


beyond that. If the young man had anything 
very recherche, and out of the common, she didn’t 
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mind looking at it; but, goodness gracious! 
Who was that young woman? Here the new 
customer lifted both hands, and parted .her 
lips with an expression of growing amazement, 
while her small eyes, deepening from pewter 
to a dull lead color, were fastened on Eva 


«That young lady,” answered the clerk, ‘is 
Miss Laurence, just engaged You are not the 
first person who has been struck with her good 


looks. Haven’t a more genteel girl in the 


) 
$ 
5 
; 
§ 
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Laurence. 
2 
| establishment.” 

The customer dropped her hands, and turn- 
Sing abruptly from the clerk, walked to the 
stair-case, where an elderly man stood waiting 
} for her with the patient indifference of a per- 
son impressed into service in which he took 
no interest. 

‘‘Herman! Herman Ross!’ she exclaimed, 
in a coarse, eager voice, ‘‘come here this 
Did you ever in 


' rT) 


your born days! Look there! 





minute and see for yourself. 


Eva was standing at a far-off counter, look- 
ing thoughtfully into the distance, with that 
soft, happy smile brightening her whole face, 
as the full light from a neighboring window 
fell upon it. 

The man paused as he saw the face, and 
shaking off the eager hold which his com- 
panion had fastened on his arm, drew back 
with a sudden recoil. 

“What is this? What does it all mean?’ he 
demanded, turning white, and looking forward 
with a wild stare. It is twenty years. I cannot 


go back to that, but—but—be quiet! Leave 
me alone, I must speak to her!” 

The man walked forward unsteadily, and, 
like one impelled to an action against his own 
consciousness, until he came close to Eva, but 
with such noiseless action that she did not 
heed him. 

‘Will you tell me your name?” 


i Eva started. The voice that addressed her 
was so low and hoarse that surprise became 
almost terror in her. 

} ‘My name? My—my name? Did you ask 
that?” 

$ «*Yes—yes!” 


Eva turned her eyes on the white face which 
was reading hers with such pathetic earnest- 
ness, and all the angry surprise his abrupt 
address had kindled, died out under the sad 
penetration of those dark eyes. 


} «My name is Laurence—Eva Laurence,” she 
i answered, with gentle courtesy. ‘Pray, why 
i do you care to know 

{ “I can searcely tell you, young lady. Exeuse 
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me, there must be some mistake. 
did you say Laurence?” 

‘That is my name.” 

‘‘And your father?” 

“My father is dead,” answered the girl, 
with a flush upon her drooping eyelids, under 
which quick tears were springing. 

** Dead? 

«She is living.” 

‘Ah! But have you other relatives—brothers, 


sisters, perhaps?” 


THE 





Laurence— 


9” 


But your mother? 


‘Yes, I have a brother and one sister.”’ 
*‘Like you? Is she beautiful, like you?” 

“T do not think any one could think of me, 
looking at her,” answered Eva, speaking her 
honest conviction. 

‘IT should like to see your sister and your 
muther,” “Might 1? Would it 
be unpardonable if I called on them?” 

“I do not know, we have seen few people 


said the man. 


since my father was killed.” 

“Killed, did you say? Killed?” 

“Yes,” answered Eva, almost in a whisper; 
‘‘he was shot down in the street by a man he 
was arresting.’’ 

“Shot down! Forgive 
me, young lady, if I have made ycu cry. 


That was terrible! 
Nothing was further from my thoughts.” 

The stout, woman who had brought on this 
conversation, came up now, her face beaming 
with rank curiosity, and her dress fluttering 
ominously. 

‘Well, Herman, don’t you think I have been 
kept in the background long enough? One gets 
out of patience, Miss, especially when one is 
used to being studied and waited on by no end 
of servants, and such like. Now, if you'll just 
look out of the window, you'll find my footman 
watching the front entrance like a cat, with one 
hand on the carriage-door; for he knows well 
enough there’d be a high breeze if I was kept 
waiting a single minute; so you mustn’t wonder 
if I am just a trifle hard on shopkeepers—I 
always keep them on the jump. Would you 
mind just stepping over among the lace-shawls, 
they tell me you’re hired to show such things 
off, and I might take one, if they’ve got some- 
thing a little superber than the shawl Mrs. 
Lambert just brought from Europe. She sits 
right before me in church, you know, and 
wears it just to aggravate me. Every time I 
kneel down, that eternal pattern of morning- 
glory vines, creeping over her shoulder, is be- 
fore my eyes, daring me to get anything like 
it, if I can, for love or money. I’m expected 
to feel meek and humble all the same. It isn’t 
in human nature. That woman and I can’t be 
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members of the same church if she keeps this 
thing up. Qne’s moral character won’t stand 
such strains, kneeling at the same altar with a 
woman that wears a fifteen-hundred dollar lace- 
shawl, and mine only a thousand, and Carter 
fairly wallowing in greenbacks, is more than 
I can stand.”’ 

Eva listened till her amused smile deepened 
into a laugh, which the man heard with a thrill 
of recollection that made the blood stir like old 
wine in his heart. 

“Oh! if you want a fifteen-hundred dollar 
shawl, it is an easy thing to get. Shall I go 
with you to the lace-counter?”’ 

‘But it must have a morning glory vine 
running through it, leaves and bells like hers, 


5 ) , 
only moreof’em. I’m resolved that our church 








shall see no more costly shawl than Richard 
Carter's lady wears, while it sends up a steeple. 
Now just tell that young man to show us the 
very best he’s got. Nothing less than fifteen 
hundred, understand.” 

The light-haired clerk heard all this con- 
versation, and followed the party up to the 
lace-counter, where he became very officious 
in exhibiting shawls, to which he affixed enor- 
mous prices with a solemn gravity of counte- 
nance that impressed Mrs. Richard Carter 
greatly, and helped her to fix upon a beautiful 
fabric, certainly, but one she would not have 
deigned to purchase at its real value, which 
was just five hundred dollars less than the de- 
pletion of that huge roll of greenbacks, with 
which the good lady went armed on her shop- 
ping excursions. 

«There,’’ she said, crushing the money she 
had left into her reticule-purse, and winding 
the chain about her wrist and little finger, on 
which she wore a great diamond-ring outside 


the glove, ‘I begin to feel like myself again. 


You are sure that a higher-priced shawl than 
that isn’t te be found in New York, young 
man?” 

‘‘Positive of it, madam; for I don’t believe 
there is another salesman in New York that 


€ 
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would have the courage to set that figure,’”’ h 
muttered, after the first brief reply. ‘Not 
another imported. Rest content that you have 
the shawl of the season, madam. Shall I send 
it to your carriage?” 

«Yes, give it to my footman, a tall fellow in 
maroon livery, with a gold band. You'll see 
Carter’s and my nollygram on the carriage- 
door.” 

The clerk went away with a droll look in his 
eyes, and a smile struggling on his lip; for he 
was well acquainted with the class of persons 
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a class that, 





to which his customer belonged 
like many other strange things in social life, 
is an offshoot of a civil war, which has served 
to vulgarize wealth attained by accident or 
fraud, until refined people shrink from com- 
petition with it in sensitive shame. 

‘‘I’m ever so much obliged to you for show- 
ing off the pattern for me,” said Mrs. Carter, 
turning toward Eva with patronizing warmth. 
‘The people always are obliging in this estab- 
lishment; know in an instant when a lady 


carries the look of money in her face; but [3 
must say, that you are the most stylish girl } 
>neighbors, in fact, unique as well as mag- 


that I’ve seen here yet; was struck with you 
the first thing, wasn’t I, Herman? Oh! there 
he is, mousing off by himself; but he don’t take 
his eyes from your face. No wonder, there 
was something in it that struck me ail in a 
heap at first; but it’s gone off now. He don’t 
seem to get over it, though. Awf! sensation! 
But we ailare that. Exquisite feelings, vorn 
with us. Ile’s my brother, you know—my only 
brother. Left New York when he was a young 
man, and just come back again. I shouldn't 
have known him, he’s so altered. Do you think 
we look alike? He used to be very handsome, 
and people took us for twins.” 

A smile quivered across Eva’s lip, and the 
lids drooped over her laughing eyes; but both 
died out suddenly as her glance fell on the 


strange man, Ross, who seemed to shrink away } 


from her mirth as if it wounded him. 

‘‘T must not laugh,” said Eva, in her thoughts. 
‘Perhaps he feels how ridiculous his relative 
makes herself, and is annoyed by it. 


does he look at me with such sorrowful eyes. } 


Yes, he is a handsome man, and looks both 
sensible and sensitive; but her brother—I don’t 


believe it.” 


The man came forward as these thoughts | 


disturbed the girl, asked Mrs. Carter if she 
was ready to return home, and, lifting his hat 
with grave politeness, led the way down stairs. 

The tall footman was at his post, shut the 
carriage-door with a lordly bang, and climbed 
up to his place by the coachman, leaving the 
two persons inside to themselves. 

‘‘Well, now,’’ said Mrs. Carter, eagerly, 
“did you ever see such a likeness? I never 


But why § 


«Yes, I saw it,’’ answered the man, dreamily. 
“TI saw it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue Lamberts were a proud family, aristo- 
cratic in birth, intellect, and breeding; and 
this branch with which our story deals, had 
added great wealth to its other possessions by 
marriage with a rich man’s only daughter. 

Mrs. Lambert was not content with a home in 
the Fifth Avenue, which many asmull monarch 
might have coveted for a regal palace, but she 
must have it different, more superb than her 


nificent. Mrs. Lambert had led society so long, 
and traveled so much, that commonplace things, 
bought by the yard, and arranged exactly like 
every other house of the class, were far beneath 
her aspirations. Herstately mansion abounded 
in beautiful objects, rare and costly, which she 
had been years in collecting in every curiosity- 
shop and promising auction sale in Europe. 
The ground on which the Lambert mansion 
was built had been a farm, or rather home- 
stead, when its present mistress was born; and 
as the city throve and grew around it, that 
which had been a modest competency became 
enormous wealth, in the heart of which she 
replaced the old homestead with a palace, turn- 
ing the old garden and a goodly home-lot into a 
wilderness of flowers, which grew and bloomed 
beautifully, in spite of three or four grand old 
forest-trees which still kept firm root-hold in 
the soil. Standing in front, with those broad 
steps winding up to the entrance through their 
heavy stone ballustrades, you saw nothing of 


: the lovely green paradise that bloomed on the 


other side of that costly building; the plate- 
glass windows were so brilliant, the stone-work 
so elaborate, that an idea of nature took you 
by surprise. But leave the avenue, only for 
a minute, turn down the first cross-street, and 


}the bloom, the rich greenness, and rustle of 


leaves, come upon you like enchantment. 


; Through them all, you saw sheets of curved 


saw that young woman that you used to be so} 


fond of but twice in my life, and you never } 
> Mr. Lambert’s kitchen-garden, planted around 


would tell me her name; but if that girl isn’t 
the likeness of her, I don’t know what a like- 
ness is. 
first. As for you, Ross, well the color hasn’t 
come back to your face yet. I’m sure you saw 
the likeness.” 


She quite took my breath away at | 


glass rolling downward like sunlit waves on 
the ocean; and through them come the splendid 
glow of blossoming flowers, among which you 
could see birds fluttering, and a fountain shoot- 
ing up diamonds. 

This bit of paradise had formerly been old 


the edge with currant-bushes, and with a 
thicket of feathery fennel rising like a green 
founfain in the center. Where those tea-roses 
blossomed thickest, he had planted an aspa- 
ragus-bed and sold the products to market- 
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women at the highest price he could get; that 
great plot of heliotrope and scarlet geraniums, 


gave him a rich harvest of leets and carrots, } 
in the good old days. But of all this thrifty 
life, there was nothing left save one great 
white rose-tree, that still clambered up a green $ 
post, and half-buried a pretty wren-house in } 
its sturdy foliage. This wren-house the old} 
man had devised when he planted the rose on } 
his daughter’s birth-day—a bit of affectionate 
sentiment she could never force herself to root } 
out from the gorgeous splendor of her after- | 
life. So there the rose-tree bloomed, and the } 
wren-house gave forth yearly broods of young } 
birds, that in their turn built nests, and filled } 
the little spot with songsters bright and beau- , 
tiful as the flowers. 

Mrs. Lambert was a middle-aged lady now, } 
and the white rose had died more than once } 
in its main stock, but shoots sprang up from } 
the roots again, and the bush remained itself; ; 
while an old, old man, who had helped on the 3 
original homestead, and lived over one of the 
stables, kept the wren-house thatched, and the 
ground rich around the old manorial, some- ; 
times crying a little as he dug up the earth, $ 
and counted the years since the first slender 
twig was planted by the hand so long cold, ; 
while he stood and looked on, wondering if the 
sprout would take root. 

This old man, with hair as white as snow, } 
was in the garden a few days after the opening 
of our story, looking weird and strange in all 
that bloom as the old white rose itself; this, } 
being out of flower, was gnarled and rough, 
having nothing but green leaves to shelterthe 
Some of its branches had } 


wren-house with. 
died with age, and with his withered and trem- } 
bling hands the old gardener was attempting 
to cut the lifeless wood away, a task that went 
to his heart, for it seemed like digging his own 
grave. As he hacked at the rough wood, a 
man, who had been loitering along the side-? 
walk, stopped, as many a curious person had 
done before, and looked in upon the pleasant 
spot, while his hand held lightly by one of the } 
iron rails. It was a white, thin hand now, but 
not of that delicate mould which entire free- 
dom’s from toil, from the cradle up, leaves te } 
the possessor. Some time in its owner's life } 


that hand had wrought and toiled, though the } 
palm was soft now and the fingers slender. 

Something in the face, which looked over } 
the iron railing, seemed to interest the old 
man, who paused with his knife half through } 
the wood of the rose-bush, and, shading his } 
eyes, took a keen survey of the features. : 
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As if impelled hy some mysterious attraction, 
the old gardener left his knife sticking in the 
wood, and moved with slow @ifficulty toward 
the iron railing, exactly as if the man had 
summoned him. Indeed, it would have seemed 
as if he had done so, for the moment those 
hobbling steps paused, the stranger began to 
ask questions, which the old man, usually so 
grim and crusty with persons he did not know, 
answered with prompt respect. 

‘¢A beautiful garden this,” said the stranger, 
gently, meeting the old man’s gaze with a look 
that had something anxious in it. 

““Well, yes, I should think so. It has been 
a growing a good many years, and the first 
site was rich.” 

«Are you the gardener?” 

‘¢What, I? 
be, if not the madam’s gardener? 
helped her to dig up her first little flower- 
bed when she wasn’t more than so high.” 

Here the old man bent down a little, and 


What else should I 
I, who 


Of course. 


; measured off the empty space about to the 
; level of his rheumatic knees. 


‘But you seem a very old man to work at 
oi,” 

“Do I? 
There is a boy out there by the green-house 
that keeps himself busy obeying my orders, 
and he gets along pretty well considering.” 


Well, it isn’t any hard work I do. 


Here the old man pointed to a tall, stalwart 
laborer, some thirty-five years of age, who 
really did the work of the place. 

“I’m not so old as to want help, you know,” 
continued the old gardener; ‘but the ma- 


” 





dam 

‘‘T think you said she had lived here from 
a child?” 

The stranger’s voice was hoarse and con- 
strained, as he interrupted the old man with 
this question. 

The gardener brushed back the gray hair 
from his ears, as if something in the voice be- 
wildered him; then he answered, 

‘‘Why, everybody areund here knows that. 
The big wooden house is gone, but that heap 


} of stone stands over the old cellar, and she 
; lives like a queen where her father died. The 


great difference is, she picks roses where he 
sold leets and carrots; and them green-houses 
stand just where his pig-pens were. Wonder- 
ful, isn’t it?” 

“But you have not told me who the lady 
is?” 

“Not told you? Ha! ha! 
didn’t know Mrs, Lambert.” 

“The lady is married, then?” 


As if everybody 
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ALL DAY LONG.—MILTON AT 


These words fell heavily, like drops of lead, § 


from the stranger’s white lips, and his hand, | 
which clasped the railing, tightened spasmodi- } 
‘den and entered a green-house, that rose in 


cally around the iron. 

‘Married! Why that was years and years 
ago. She went across the seas to some great 
school after her father died, and came back 
with a husband and two children.” 

‘‘ Her children?” 
‘Lord a mercy! 
and a gal; but she don’t seem to know the dif- 
ference. 
and that’s a hear of money, I tell you. But 
there she goes down the back walk toward the 
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“Stop there! Hold on, I say!” 
The stranger did not even hear this quiver- 
ing protest, but walked swiftly across the gar- 


} its midst like a mammoth bird-cage of rolling 


glass, choked up with leaves and blossoms. 


? Beneath an Acasia-tree, covered with soft, yel- 


No! Step-children—a boy 
$ of moss-roses and heliotrope, which she had 


They’ll get every cent she’s worth, 


low blossoms, stood a lady, with her white arm 
uplifted, gathering a spray of the delicate plant, 
which she was about to group with » quantity 


plucked in the open air. She dropped her 


> hand in a:aazement as a strange man entered 
’ the green-house, and the branch she had half- 


center green-house, you can see her white } 


dress through the bushes.” 
m 


4 


he stranger grasped the iron spikes with > 


both hands now, and the face, which looked } 
} thing like a sob, and she seemed about to fly. 


over them, was white as death. 


‘‘Let me in! Let me pass through!” he ex- 
claimed, looking wildly around for a gate. 


‘*Well, I should rather think not; no tres- 


passers ever get into our flowers. She wouldn't } 


Halloo! what are you about?” 

The stranger had discovered a gate upon the 
latch, and opening it, much to the old man’s 
surprise, passed into the garden. 


allow it. 


ALL 
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> 
} upon her bowed head. 


broken rustled slowly back to its place. 

‘‘ Elizabeth!” 

The lady started, and a cry that rose to her 
lips as her name was uttered, broke into some- 


‘«Elizabeth!” 

She turned now, trembling, white, shrinking 
with dread, and looked into the man’s face. 

«“You—you i 

Her blanched lips could utter no more, she 
seized the Acasia by its stem, and the trembling 
of her arm shook down the blossoms like rain 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Aut day long ti.3 wi 's have whispered, 
As they passed my open door, 

Of each voice, to whose sweet music 
I shall listen hevermore ; 

And they tell of white hands folded, 
Yer each still and peaceful breast, 

A:ud of blue eyes closed from sdrruw, 
In the stirless calm of rest. 


All day long the rain has pattered 
Tu a dreamy monotone, 

On the roof, and whispered to me 
Of a brightness that has flown; 


MILTON 
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M-EYED, with pallid cheek and chestnut hair, 
Sparse silvered o'er his shoulders, garbed in gray, 
With forehead broad declined at close of day, 

Anear the window rests he, as the air 
From Vesper flaming low through skies of May 
Sears off the organ hymn he’s ceased to play, 

And breathed from woodlands green stirs geutly there 
The kingly curtains of his sanctuary. 


And my heart has echoed sadly 
To the patter of the rain, 

While I thought of those beloved ones 
I shall never meet again. 


All day long my heart has murmured 
O'er and o'er each tender name ; 
When our.loved ones join the angels, 
Tell me, are they called the same? 
Whisper winds, and rain drop softly 
from the gray, forbidding skies, 

I am thinking of our loved ones, 
On the hills of Paradise. 
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IRWIN. 


Thus harmonized to his conceptive mood, 
Splendors and terrors, moulding into form 

In that inspired darkness, rise and brood, 
Sunny with beauty, black with thunder-storm, 

Around his soul, sphered ‘mid infinitude— 
Olympian Summer vapors, rolling white 
Beneath the austere summit, lost in light. 
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WE give here an engraving of two charming } a narrow quilling of the material. The flounce 


new style costumes. 


The first is a walking- | 


is headed by a bias puffing, with the quilling 


suit of Navy-blue sattine: a material made of { and one row of velvet top and bottom. The 


worsted and silk. 
after the usual manner; that is, the front 
breadth gored, one gore on the sides and two 
full breadths in the back. This skirt has a 
deep flounce, which should be twelve inches 
in depth if the lady is tall, or ten inches if she 
is a medium-sized person. Cut the flounce on 
the bias, and only allow one width extra for 
fullness. The edge of this flounce has two 


; 


It consists of one skirt, cut | waist is cut in a deep basque, buttoning down 


in front, and rounded off as seen in the design. 

Any lady, having a basque body that fits 
well, can easily cut this one from it by cutting 
it much longer, and then shaping it by the one 
in the engraving. The back of it comes down 
long enough, (as may be seen,) almost to touch 
the top of the flounce, thus forming the upper- 
skirt: a small cape is worn over the basque, 


rows or narrow black velvet ribbon, also { and the sleeves are half flowing. Cut a small, 
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flowing sleeve, and then shape it. 
match the skirt. This is decidedly the newest 
design out. It will require sixteen yards of 
material, and three pieces of quarter of an 
inch velvet ribbon. The sattine can be bought, 
very nice, for seventy-five cents per yard, or a 
better quality at one dollar, or one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per yard. 

The next is a walking-suit, also of a new 
style. The under-skirt is entirely plain, and 
may be of either black silk, poplin, or alpaca, 
or velveteen. The over-dress is an ordinary 
house-dress, moderately long, and looped as 
seen in the engraving: bows of velvet, or a 
large button with tassels attached, are placed 
where the skirt is looped, which is done by 
sewing tapes upon the under-side on the seams. 
Any one-colored, or plaid skirt will look pretty 
over the black petticoat. 

The basque is tight-fitting, and made of 
cloth, or velveteen, wit To 
make this, cut simply a long, tight basque, 
am to the 
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a coat-sleeve. 


f 
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then slash it directly up the back 
waist, then cut it off the hips, as seen in our 
design. The fronts are long, like the back. 


Four yards of velveteen, from one dollar and 
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Trim all to } 
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twenty-five cents up to three dollars per yard, } 
according to the quality you wish, will make } 
the basque, or two yards of black cloth, at } 


three dollars per yard. It is scarcely neces- 


sary to give the quantity for the petticoat and } 


upper-dress, as this costume is intended to 
bring into use something on hand, as an old 
dress, or dresses. 

Our next engraving is of a walking-suit of 
gray seyge, trimmed with plaid serge or pop- 
lin. It is to be made with two skirts. The 
lower one, or petticoat, has a bias fold of the 
plaid on the edge of the skirt, with a quilling 
of the same material as the dress above it. 
Nine inches above, on the same skirt, is a 
second fold, headed by a quilling: then comes 
the upper-skirt, which is cut with a very short 
apron-front, to the side-seams of which are 
placed the side-gores of the upper-skirt: one 
full breadth is added at the baek, and the 
whole is trimmed to match. 

The jacket is cut simply in the sacque form, 
about ten inches long, on the hips and front, 
from the waist; and just to the waist at the 
back. A half-loose sleeve. All are trimmed 
like the skirt. Under this jacket, a plain, 
round waist is worn, with a plaid sash at the 
back. This suit will require fifteen yards of 
plain serge and three yards of the plaid. 
These serges can be bought from fifty cents to 
one dollar per yard, according to the quality. 


This suit could be copied, or, rather, made 
out of two old dresses: say a black, or gray, 
or dark-green merino or poplin for the foun- 
dation; and then trimmed with the best parts 
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of an old plaid silk of gay colors, or a plaid 
poplin. 
selves, according to the material on hand. 

We give, in the front of the number, an en- 
graving of a frock for a little girl, say from 
four to six years old. The material of this 
frock is black and white plaid wool; the trim- 
mings consist of plaitings of white cashmere, 
sewn on with a heading and a cross-band of 
the same. These plaitings are arranged on 
the bodice to simulate a square cape; they 
border the edge of the deep, turned-up cuff, 
and a row encircles the skirt. 

We also give, on the same-page, an engrav- 
ing of an apron for a little girl. Silk, holland, 
or any other material may be used for this 
apron. The trimming consists of two frills 
that are carried from the hem to the left side 


Many varieties may suggest them- 
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of the waist, describing a curved line. The 
braces, which are slashed up on the shoulders, 


We also give, still on the same page, back 
and front views of a cape suitable for evening 
dress. To make this cape, first cut a paper 
pattern to fit the neck of the person who is to} 
wear it. Then lay the material, which can be t 
either crepo lisse, tulle, or very fine French 
muslin, in bias folds on the paper pattern. 
Finish with a plaiting of the same material. 
Above the plaiting, as will be seen, is a band 
of black velvet. There is a loose rosette of 
black velvet ribbon in sront; loops of black 
velvet, and a pink rose are placed on the left 
side; and a smaller rose, with loops having 
long ends, are put at the back of the neck. 
The fan-shaped piece, at the back of the waist, 
is made by placing the plaited material over a 
a pattern of that shape, and is finished with 
black velvet loops. 


are ornamented with bows. | 
> 





We give next, two illustrations, showing the 


Uack and front of a boy’s sack-coat. There is 
no trimming, except coat-braid, of which use 
two rows all round. One yard of cloth is all 


that is required for this pretty sack-coat. 


We close with a skating, or winter costume 
for a young lady. It is to be made of merino, 
and trimmed with Astrakan. Our design is of 
dark-green, and consists of skirt, pelisse, and 
cape. The skirt is cut in the usual way, with 





only the front width gored and the sides, and 


trimmed with three bands of black Astrakan 
cloth about two inches and a half wide. The 
pelisse is cut not all in one: but the skirt is 
cut separate, and put on the waist in box- 
plaits, being cut perfectly straight, and abow 
two inches above the upper band on the skirt: 


it is open in front, and it will be readily seen, 
from the cut, how the fronts of the skirt are 
turned back and fastened at the waist upon 


the hips. The waist is very simple, being 
gathered into a belt, lined and wadded with 
fine wool-wadding. Coat-sleeves. Over this a 
small fireman’s cape is to be worn, also trim- 
med with one band of the Astrakan, as is the 
pelisso. Hat of green cloth, bound with the 
Astrakan to match. Eight yards of merino, 
and three quarters of a yard of Astrakan cloth, 
(which is a very good imitation of the Astrakan 
fur,) in fact, can scarcely be told from the real, 
will make this dress. Cut the cloth straight, 
and sew on with a blind stitch. Of course, the 


-edges are to be turned in neatly, and basted 


before putting the bands upon the dress. 





TRAVELING BUTTON, NEEDLE-CASE, ETC 


BY MES. JA 


Turs Case, closed and open, as seen .n our 
two etgravings, is furnished with a pocket at 


each end for cotton, little pieces of old linen, 
etc.; buttons, needles, etc., are also placed as 


NE WEAVER. 


shown in design. This ease is useful in the 
field of battle, and is also an acceptable pre- 
sent to tourists. It is clesed by an India-rub- 
ber ring. The case consists of a red leather 
cloth fourteen ,inches leng, and two inches 
broad, bound with cerise sarcenet ribbon, lined 
with white flannel, ornamented with wide but- 
ton-hole stitch, worked with cerise silk, and 
fastened across upon the foundation with stalk- 
stitch for the divisions. Each end is turned 
back an inch and three-quarters for the 
pockets. The buttons are fastened on the 
foundation hems, or they may be used and 
repeated as a border, or side conclusion of 
the trimming. 








YOUNG LADY’S WINTER JACKET. 


BY EMIL 


Vou. LIX —10 


Y H. MAY. 

We give, this month, an illustration of a 
new-style Winter Jacket for a young lady, and 
also a diagram, by aid of which it can be cut 

{ out without calling in a dress-maker. The 

$ material is thick-ribbed cloth. The cuffs, col- 

$lar, and binding, are of velvet. The cuff is 
eut to the shape of the sleeve. The jacket is 
$left open at the back, as far as the notch in 
$the pattern. There are six picces to this 

; jacket, as follows: 

No. 1. Froyr. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 5. Unper-Sipt or SLEeve. 

No. 4. Uprer-Sing or SiEEvs. 

No. 5. Srpr-Prece. 

No. 6. Haur or Connar. 

It will be observed that the two sides of the 
sleeves are drawn one on top of the other: the 
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upper and smaller-representing the under-side , and a half of cloth, which must be a yard 


of the sleeve. and a half wide; one yard of velvet, and four- 


To make this jacket will require a yard } tcen buttons. 








KNITTED COMFORTER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaterraLs.—Pink and white single Berlin These two rows are repeated alternately for 
wool, one pair of steel knitting-pins, No. 12 ; the required length. 
(bell gauge. ) ‘ After the eighteen rows of white are com- 

With white wool, cast on seventy-three } pleted, work in the way described twelve rows 
stitches, and knit eighteen rows with white } of pink, next twelve rows of white, eighteen 
wool. rews of pink, twelve rows of white, twelve 

lst row: Slip one; * put the wool forward, } rows of pink. ‘Now continue with the white 
and knit two together. Repeat from * through- for about twenty-three inches; then repeat the 
out the row. stripes of pink and white. 

2nd row: Slip one; * put the wool for- Finish with tassels formed of lengths of 
ward,-and purl two together throughout the ? wool bound together, and worked over the top 
row. } with crochet of pink silk, with a steel hook. 
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MAT IN ASTR 


BY MRS. 


in the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in colors, for a new and very beautiful 
style of work, called Astrakan Work, The de- 
sign is for a mat, which will be found ex- 
tremely warm and comfortable to the feet, and 
unequaled as a carriage, or sitting-room mat. 

Our design works out to twenty-nine inches 
by eighteen inches, which will be found a very 
useful size; but no difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in enlarging the pattern, if a larger 





mat is desired. 
The materials required are a few skeins of } 
four-thread fleecy wool, some fine twine, and } 


leviathan canvas. The mode of working is as 


follows:—Cut each skein of ficecy once; then 
fold each thread separately four times, and tie } 


AKAN WORK. 


JANE WEAVER. 


in the center, which forms a tuft of eight loops, 
about an inch and a half long: the strings, 
with which the center is tied, should be about 
four inches and a half long, and with this the 
tufts are tied diagonally across one stitch of 
the canvas, two clear stitches being left be- 
tween each tuft; each row of tufts has also 
two clear stitches left between each. One 
square of the design represents three stitches 
(each stitch containing four threads) of the 
canvas—that is, the stitch the tuft is tied upon, 
and the two clear stitches that are between it 
and the next tuft. A hem of one inch wide is 
required on the cut side of the canvas. The 
mat, when worked, should be lined with a 
piece of baize. 





KNITTING-NEEDLE 


BY MRS. JANE 


Tur materials are red cloth, white satin 
ribbon, half an inch broad, white moire, white 
and red sewing-silk, ete. 

This Case -is made of red cloth, and has } 
several. divisions for placing the pay ok 
needles in. The divisions, as well as the 


CASE. 


WEAVER. 


upper button-hole stitch edge, are worked 
with white chain-stitch. The flap is lined 
with white moire, and there is room on the 
outside for initials. 

The scailoped edge is of white satin ribbon 
with red cross stitches. 





EMBROIDERED MORNING-SLIPPER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en- } 
graving of a pretty Morning-Slipper, and also 
a pattern of the front, or toe, full size. This } 
slipper is made of green cloth, ornamented at 
the top with a gray silk ruche, lined with linen 
and silk. 
of the top is worked with scarlet purse-silk ‘ 


and gold thread in overcast and satin stitch— 
the smallest buds, as well as the cup of the 
flowers, are worked in knotted stitch with 
searlet silk and gold thread. The border of 
the slipper is worked partly with green silk 


The middle part of the embroidery { and gold thread, partly with green silk star 


braid. 








WASH 


-STAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus Stand is both eleganf and useful. We 
offer it to the attention of our readers as being 
well worthy of imitation, and especially suit- 
able for a pretty dressing-room. It is made 
at small expense and little trouble. The table 
itself, with a plain bracket part attached, and 
square frame for the looking-glass, is con- 
structed in any kind of wood—even deal looks 
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to imitate marble. The draped part consists of 
spotted white muslin over a colored foundation, 
(glazed calico or silk,) with muslin and silk 
bows; any kind of stuff, such as used for furni- 
ture, etc., can, however be taken. The curtains 
in front, closed by a bow, are made to draw by 
putting on brass rods and rings underneath the 
frill at the top, so that the lower'board of the 


very well. The top and bracket must be painted ' table can be used with advantagé for foot-bath. 
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CROCHET-HOOD FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MateriaLs.—White Shetland wool, blue cash- 
mere. The Hood is worked with white Shetland 
wool in chain-stitech scallops; it is edged all 
round with treble stitch scallops, and lined with 
blue cashmere. Cut a good paper pattern, and 
work fromiit. Begin at the lower edge of the 
curtain on a sufficiently long foundatior chain, 
aud work chain-stitch scallops over it. Every 
scallop contains five chain-stitches. 
first row work one double after every five 
chain-stitches into the next stitch but two of 





In the } 


the foundation; in the other rows always work 
the double stitch in the middle stitch of the 
chain-stitch scallops of the preceding row. 
Lastly, edge the hood all round with one row 
of chain-stitch scallops, and work in each scal- 
lop six treble stitches divided by one chain: 
stitch; always work one double on the double 
stitch between the scallops. The hood is then 
lined with cashmere, slightly gathering it in 
front ang at the back. The hood fastens with 
narrow white ribbon. 





EMBROIDERED BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE 


In the front of the number, we give a pat- 
tern for an Embroidered Bag. This bag is 
embroidered on black cloth; the different pat- 
terns are cut out in cloth of various colors, 
and sewn on the bag in applique. The bag is 
thirteen inches wide and nine inches deep. 
The rosette in the center is cut out in red 
cloth; it is sewn on the bag with Mexico stitch 
in yellow silk. The four leaves in the center 
of the rosette are alternately of yellow cloth 


edged with blue silk, and of white cloth edged } 


WEAVER. 


of green. The patterns, which are worked at 
the bottom on each side of the rosette, are cut 
out in blue clota, with red Mexico stitch, red 
and orange-colored chain-stitch, and long white 
stitch. The border consists of 2 row of button- 
hoie stitch in green silk, with a row of coral- 
stitch on each side: the outer row garnet- 
colored, the inner one ved. The inner ornament 
is cut out in yellow cloth, edged with blue 
Mexico stitch, with three black knotted stitch; 
the outer ornament is in blua cloth, with yellow 


with garnet-colored silk. On the yellow leaves } Mexico stitch, two knotted stitch, one thick, 


the coral-stitch veining is garnet-colored, and } yellow spot, and a black clover-leaf. 


The two 


on the white leaves.it is’blue, worked with floss } outer rows are worked in chain-stitch with 
silk. The arabesque patterns between each } dark-red silk, The bag, when completed, is 
leaf are worked in chain-stitch in three shades ’ mounted on a steel or gilt clasp. 

64 





EMBROIDERED 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


Tus Needle-Book, in the shape of a rosette, ; gold and a chalk-bead. The vandyked line is 


consists of two parts of gray leather of the 
same size, cut out in vandykes and scallops 
round the edge. One of these parts (the upper- 
side of the needle-book) is ornamented with 
embroidery. The bouquet in the center is 
worked with purse-silk in different colors, 
partly in satin-stitch, partly in point de poste. 
For the scallops at the edge of the leather 
part, work two rows of chain-stitches with 





formed by gold cord, which is carried through 
the leather underneath the scallop; it is sewn 
down with small stitches of yellow silk. Both 
leather parts are pasted on cardboard, which 
is covered with white glace silk or paper. At 
the sides sew on gray silk strings two-fifths of 
an inch wide, by means of which the needle- 
book is fastened. Fasten inside the case some 
leaves of pinked-out flannel for the needles, 


gray purse-silk, always sewing on between a ‘and the case is completed. 
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EDITOR’S 


SEDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Be Socta, anp GentaL.—Why is it that some persons are 
more liked than others? Why is‘ it that, often, those who 
are the best, morally and religiously, are the least popular? 
We answer, it is because they are not genial and social. 
They have little to sey, they show no interest in others, 
they appear wrapt up in themselves. Strangers say, “how 
cold they are?” Children say, “I’m afraid of her.” Women 
say, “he is too stern.” The consequence is that such per- 
sons rarely awaken the affection, that others, less worthy 
in many respects, seem to unconsciously create. We know 
many very good people, who are aware of this defect in 
themselves, and would gladly correct it, if they could. But 
they are tov old. Their habits are formed, and they cannot 
alter them, try as they may. 

But you, reader, are young enough to take warning, if 
you belong to the class of whichwe are speaking. Put 
everybody, with whom you come into contact, into a good- 
humor, and you will be universally liked, and not only 
liked, but loved. Be affable to all, even to strangers and 
servants. Be genial to those who are your intimates. Let 
people see that you take a proper interest in their success, 
and to do this, do not be bound up in yourselves. After all, 
many very good people are selfish; and coldness and reserve 
often go with selfishness; persons who are really indifferent 
to you are very apt to be unsocial. If you begin to show 
an interest in others, you will soon learn to take it. Friend- 
ship comes of friendship. One of the best plans to make 
people like you, it is to like them first, and honestly to 
show it. 

But you should not only be social, you should be genial 
alsv. Geniality is more than sociability, as sociability is 
more than mere politeness. Notice what a difference comes 
over a dull party, when a really genial person, whether man 
or woman, arrives! The whole atmosphere, so to speak, 
seems to change. Even the stupid brighten up, for geniality 
is catching, and sparkle and brightness in the talk succeeds 


> 


to silence and heaviness. It is not necessary to be what is 
called “smart” to be genial. Some of the most delightful 
people in the world have only ordinary intellects; but they 
are genial, they put everybody in a good-humor: and the } 
party that has been a bore becomes a pleasure. What a 
treasure, too, geniality is in a household! It is June sun- 
shine instead of a north-east rain. Cultivate geniality, and 
cultivate it while you are young. 


Fresa Air AND HeaLtH.—Very many persons, especially 
ladies, have a horror, in winter, of going out-of-doors for 
fear of taking cold. If it is a little damp, or a little windy, 
or a little cold, they wait, and wait; meanwhile, weeks, and 
even months pass away, and they never, during the whole 
time, breathe a single breath of pure air. The result is, 
they become so enfeebled that their constitutions have no 
power of resistance ; the least thing in the world gives them 
a cold, even going from one room to another; and before 
they know it, they have a cold all the time, and this is 
nothing more or less than incipient consumption. Whereas. 
if an opposite practice had been followed of going out for an 
hour or two every day, regaidless of the weather, except } 
actually falling rain, a very different result would have 
taken place. 

Your Netaunsor is any one to whom you can do good. To 
the poor, gfve substantial assistance ; to the rich, sympathy 
and the 166 We are all dependent on each other. 
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A Worp Asovt THe Fasnions.—This Magazine is nearly 
the only one now left that can safely be relied on as a guide 
in matters of fashion. Most of the other lady's books, yin- 
able to vbtain a remunerative circulation, have degenerated 
into mere advertising vehicles for dealers in dry-goods and 
furnishing houses, under the control of third-rate dress- 
makers. “Peterson,” we are proud to say, gives no coun- 
tenance to any of these enterprises. Our duty is simply to 
ascertain what the real fashions are, and honestly to lay 
them before our readers. Weare not tradesmen, with made- 
up goods to work off, but editors and publishers, with no 
interest except to tell the truth. Ladies, who dress after 
“Peterson,” will always be dressed in the newest style. 
Those who dress afier most of our cotemporaries will simply 
make themselves look like frights. little 
other periodicals, generally, know of the fashions, we may 
state, that, in two different ones for January, many of the 
engravings are of summer dresses: not ball-dresses, or party- 
dresses, but actually dresses fit only to be worn in June, 
July, or August; and such, in fact, as we gave six months 
Tn one of these cotemporaries, patterns for straw bun- 


To show how 


ago. 
nets‘were actually given in the January number! 
sorry to have to record these facts, but we think it is quite 
time the public was put on its guard. If you wish to dress 
tastefully, stylishly,fashionably, and yet economically, con- 
sult “ Peterson.” 


We are 


Sweepina CARPETS, easy as it seems to a man, is, as every 
woman knows, really an art. By improper sweeping a car- 
pet can be worn out in half the time that it ought to be, 
To sweep properly, the principal thing is to have good 
brooms, and to keep them in good condition. Now if 
brooms are put in boiling suds once a week, they will be- 
come very tough, will not cut the carpet, will last much 
longer, and will always sweep like a new broom. A very 
dusty carpet may be cleaned by setting a pail of cold water 
out by the door, then wet the broom in it, knock it to get 
off all the drops, sweep a yard or so, then wash the broom 
as before, and sweep again, being careful to shake all the 
drops off the broom, and not sweep far ata time. If done 


$ with care, it will clean a carpet very nicely, end you will 


be surprised at the quantity of dirt in the water. The 
water may need changing once or twice, if the carpet is 
very dusty. Snow sprinkled over a carpet and swopt off 
before it has time to melt and dissolve, is also good for re- 
novating a soiled carpet. Moistened Indian-meal is used 
with good effect by some housekeepers. We may add that 
sweeping carpets, when not overdone, is .a capital thing to 


} expand the chest and give tone generally to the health. 


Tne Portions of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens’ new novelet, 
which have already appeared, will bear us out, we think, 


) in the assertion that it is the most powerful story she has 


ever written, not even excepting “Fashion and Famine.” 
Get your friends and neighbors to subscribe for “ Peterson,” 
in order that they may secure this thrilling tale of Ameri- 
can life. Back numbers for the year can always be supplied. 


“Tae Best INVESTMENT.”—A lady writes: “The club 1! 
sent for has just come to hand. All think the January 
} number the best investment any one can make, it being the 
} cheapest Magazine published. Enclosed I send you mouey 
for another club.” 


Waar Sunsaine is to flowers, amiability is to the family, 
Cross looks, and much the more, harsh words, dwarf and 


: starve the souls of-these around us. 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





AppiTions May Be Mapz 70 CLuss at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough names have thus been added 
to make a second club, the seuder will be entitled tow second 
premium, or premiums, as the case may be. This, for five 
subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, and also ““Wash- 
ington at the Battle of Trenton,” as premiums. Now the 
person sending us such a club, may add subscribers at $1.60 
tach, at any time during the year, and when enough have 
been sent to make five additional ones, then the sender will 
be entitled to another extra copy, and a choice of either of 
our premium engravings. At 31.50 a subscriber, eight, in all, 
must be sent, to entitle you tu the extra copy and engraving. 

A Cuorce or Six Enaravinas, all large-sized for framing, 
is given to any person getting up a club for “ Peterson’s 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” “Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven,” and “Washington at the Battle of Trenton.” 
When no choice is made, this last is sent, as being the 
For large clubs an extra copy of the Magazine is 
But see the Prospectus on the last page 


newest. 
sent in addition. 
of this number. 


“T Am An OLp Sunscriver,” writes a lady from Pleasant 
Brook, N. Y., “but was mduced, for the last two years, to 
take other magazines; bué I will not be so foolish another 
time. I have tried three or four others, but after all ‘ Peter- 
son's’ is the best.” 


oe enw 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Garstang Grange. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is by the brother 
of Anthony Trollope, and is, in must respects, better than 
anything the latter has written, except “The Last Chronicle 
of Barset.” Adolphus Trollope is principally noted for his 
novels of Italian life, “Gemuia,” “ Beppo,” “ Leonora Casa- 
loni,” “ Marietta,” eic., etc., of which we have often spoken, 
and spoken so favorably. The present story, however, is 
located in England. But it is, in no respect, inferior to the 
Italian tales. There is great tragic power in it, especially in 
the closing chapters. On the whole, we are inclined to rank 
it above any preceding novel from the same pen. Of the two 
brothers, Advlphus unquestionably has the most power; he 


; ? : 
is stronger and more in earnest than Anthony; and he is 
The volume is neatly printed, 
It is really the 


quite as much of an artist. 
in duodecimo, and is bound in gilt cloth, 
best story of the season. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. “ By Lucien Biart. 
Edited and Adapted by Parker Gillmore. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper € Brothers.—This is a story of Mexico, 
aud full of adventure. But the story, after all, is only a 
vehicle to convey information concerning the zoological 
and other productions of that highly-gifted land. In every 
way the book is interesting. Not less than a hundred and 
seventeen engravings illustrate the volume. 

Major Jones’ Courtship. With Original Designs by Darley. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
book, though written nearly a generation ago, still keeps, 
and will always keep, its hold on popular favor. It is rich 
in humor, and humor that .s distinctively American, and 
though it has often been imitated, it has never been equaled. 
The designs by Darley are among his best. 

The Cloven Foot. By Orpheus C. Kerr. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton.—A clever adaptation of “The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood” to American scenes, characters, customs, 
etc,, etc. The book will make anybody laugh. 

Plane and Plank. By Oliver Optie. 1 vol., 16 mo, Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A story for boys, one of the “ Upward and 
Onward Series.” The volume is illustrated, 








Dorothy Fox. By the,author of * How It All Happened.” 
1 vol., 8 vo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a 
story of English life, in which the principal characters are 
Quakers, or, as they call themselves, Friends. It is very 
well told, and seems full of local color; indeed, it is quite 
above the ordinary run of novels, in more respects than one. 
The book is very handsomely illustrated, the wood cugrav- 
ings being among the best we have ever seen, 


The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 1 rol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of one of the best 
of the novels of that remarkable writer, the author of “ The 
Woman in White,” etc., etc. For intricacy of plot, and for 
the intensity of the interest he awakes, Wilkie Collins is 
witbout a rival. Price, fifty cents. 

A Rent in a Cloud. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This novel, by the 
author of “O'Malley,” is now reprinted, we believe, for the 
first time, from the English edition. The scene of the story 
lies on the Rhine, in Italy, and among the Alps. The tale 
is capitally told. Price, fifty cents. : 

My Afringi Kingdom. By Paul Du Chaillu, 1 vol.,12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This spirited volume de- 
scribes life in the Great Sahara Desert, and is full of sketches 
of the chase of the ostrich, hyena, etc., etc. It is just the 
book for boys, and will interest even grown men. The 
engravings are numerous and excellent. 

The Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of Love and 
Childhood. By Jean Ingelow. 1 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—A very pretty volume, handsomely illus 
trated, and containing several new poems by Jean Ingelow. 
Among these pvems, “The Two Margarets,” is, perhaps, 
the best. The book would make a charming gift. 

Adrift With A Vengeance. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Carleton.—The author has very 
aptly called this a tale of love and adventure. It is all of 
that, and a little more, and is spiced high enough, even for 


vol., 


the appetite of the most jaded novel reader. 

The House on Wheels. By Madame De Stoltz. Translated 
Srom the French by Miss E. FP. Adams. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—This is the story of a stolen child, one of 
those charming, simple tales, which: French writers tell so 
The volume is beautifully printed. 

Wonders of Italian Art. By Louis Viardot. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New York: Charles Scribner d& Co—Another of that meri- 
torious and popular series, “The Illustrated Library of 
Wonders.” It has twenty-eight excellent engravings. 

Bodily Strength and Skill in All Ages, By Charles Rus- 
sell. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co.—Fut 
of engravings. The volume is another of that capital series, 
“The Illustrated Library of Wouders.” 

The Stolen Mask. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One of the shorter novels of this 
absorbing writer, but quite as interesting as the longer ones. 
Price, twenty-five cents. 

Fernyhurst Court. By the author of “Stone Edge.” 1 vol., 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott d& Co.—A reprint of a new 
The story is an excellent one, better even 
than “Stone Edge.” The illustrations are very superior. 

On the Trail of the War. By A. Innes Shand, 1 vol. 
8vo. New York: Harper d Brothers.—Mr. Shand is the 
correspondent of the London Times, aud this is a reprint of 
some of his best letters about the French aud Prussian war. 

From Grapes—Thistles? By Mrs. Eiloart. 1 vol., 8 va, 
New York: Harper & Prothers.—A reprint of a late English 
novel. The title indicates the scope and purpose of the stery, 
which is exceedingly interesting. A cheap edition. 

Lost in the Fon By James De Mille. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A capital book for boys, full of 
spirit and adventure, It is illustrated. 


gracefully. 


8 vo. 
English novel. 
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A Foop TREASURE FROM THE Sea.—Editors, physicians, and 
newspaper correspondents in all parts of the country, seem 
to have investigated the merits of the Sza-Moss FARINE 
(made from pure Irish Moss or Carrageen) pretty thoroughly. 
It has been subjected to the experimentum crucis in num- 
berless kitchens, and to the criticism of numberless epicu- 
rean palates, and the result, as far as we can judge, is a 
universal verdict in its favor. It has been placed, so to 
speak, in the front rank of our food staples, and all that has 
been said of it by the patentee, (Mr. Rand,) and the Com- 
pany interested in its sale, appears to be approved and con- 
firmed by public opinion. 


Tae Propte’s Epition or Dickens, published by*T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, take it all in all, is the cheapest and 
best issued. It is in only nineteen volumes, while other 
aditions, with equally legible type, are in forty, or more. 
Qn the other hand, all other editions, in so few volumes, 
ire in type so small as to injure the eyes. The page isa 
very handsome one, duodecimo in sizé: and each volume is 
prettily bound. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have several 
o.litions, but we think this one, on the whole, the most con- 
venient. Every family that can afford books at all ought 
to have an edition of Dickens, 


We Catt, ATTENTION to the advertisement of Freeman & 
Rurr, merchant tailors, Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton street, New 
York. This firm undertakes to supply clothing for gentle- 
men and lads, who live in the country, and to supply the 
articles cheaply, yet in the very latest style. They give 


directions for measuring, which, if followed, will enable } 


them to fit any person, whether they have ever seen him, 
or not. There ought to be tens of thousands, we should 
think, glad to avail themselves of such a chance to dress 
well, yet at a reasonable price. 


Comstocr’s ELocutioy.—A new and enlarged edition of 
this excellent work has just been published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street. Philadelphia. We 
incline to think it the best Reading Book «nd Speaker, for 
the use of Schools and Colleges, that there is. It gives 
rules, which we know to have been suecessfully applied in 
many cases, for the cure of stammering and defective arti- 


culation. No one, following its precepts, can fail to have* 


his, or her, style of reading improved. The volume has two 
hundred and sixty-three illustrative engravings. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-ronds. Address PeTerson’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Tae Lapres’ Favonite.—The Acricnituralist and Journal 
says:—“ We are inclined to find fault with ‘Peterson’ for 
‘making his Magazine so good. It is nearly always carried 
off from our table before we can get a look at it. It is called 
here the ladies’ favorite. Subscription only two dollars.” 


“Tar Extraorprvary Circunation, which “Peterson's 
Magazine’ has attained,” says the Stamford (Ct.) Advocate, 
“is sufficiently understood, when we consider the number 
and quality of its attractions.” 
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ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 

Tae Proper Sort ror Roses.—In our January number we 
‘iscussed how to lay out gardens for roses, and gave a list 
-f some of the best roses to plant. We row proceed to speak 
of soils. 

Some soils, of course, are more suitable than others; but 








all difficulties will yield to proper cultivation. The growers 
of stove and green-house plants, collect their material from 
all quarters; from India, the fibres of the cocoa-nut; their 
sand from the river-bed; their peat, their leaf-mould, their 
mosses, from forest and bog; their top-spits from the rich 
old pasture; their manures, natural and artificial, from Peru 
to the farm-yard. Regard, too, the perfect drainage pro- 
vided for these plants; no chronic saturation, dangerous to 
life, as all dropsies are; no perpetual conflict between air 
and water, but each exercising its function in peace. And 
yet many a man, who knows all this, and practices it within 
doors, stands helpless and hopeless on the soil without. We 
have walked out of houses where orchids and stove-plants, 
and even those hard-wooded inmates of the green-house 
which so thoroughly test the plantsman’s skill—those Ericas, 
for example, which come, indeed, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but too often bring dark despair—were all in admir- 
able condition, and have been told, as’we stood upon soil the 
facsimile of our own, and better, “We can’t grow roses.” 
There is only one reply —* You won't.” 

Because we know that roses may be grown to perfection 
in the ordinary garden-soil, if they have such a position as 
we have described in the preceding number, and if that soil 
is cultivated—we don't mean occasionally tickled with a 
rake, or sprinkled with manure from a pepper-box, but 
thoronghly drained, and dug, and dunged. We are not 
theorizing, nor playing the game of speculation with our 
readers—not writing from a fertile soil, regirdless of the 
difficulties of others. An experienced friend es: “Upon 
two soils as different from each other as soils can be, though 
only separated by a narrow stream, I have growa roses which 
have won the first prizes at the shows. On one side of the 
brook the ground is naturally a strong, red, tenacious clay; 
on the other, a very light, weak, porous loam, with a marly 
subsoil.” 

he first thing to do with a cold, adhesive clay is to drain 
it, and to drain it well. When water stagnates around the 
roots of a plant, they cannot reccive the air or the warmth 
which are alike eseential to their health, nay life. 

Cut your drains, with a good fall, straight, and four feet 
deep; and do not forget, when yon have made them, to look 
from time to time, in seasons of wet, whether or no they 
are doing their duty. Use tiles, not fagots, which soon, in 
most cases, become non-conductors. Having provided chan- 
nels of escape for the superabundant moisture, make it as 
easy as you can, in the next place, for the moisture to reach 
them. Trench your ground, and, by exposing it to atmos- 
pheric influence, make it as porous and friable as you can. 
Then consider what additions you may introduce to its im- 
provements. “Anything,” writes Morton, in his work upen 
the Nature and Property of Soils, “which will produce per- 
manent friability in clay soils—such as sand, lime, burnt- 
clay, loose, light, vegetable matter, or long unfermented 
manure—will alter its texture and improve its quality.” 
Of these, having tried them fairly, we have found that which 
is happily the closest to our hand (like a thousand other 
privileges and blessings, had we but eyes to see them) to be 
the most advantageous—we mean burnt-clay. Some of our 
modern writers and lecturers speak of it as a recent dis- 
covery, but the Romans knew it, and used incinerated soils 
two thousand years before Sir Humphry Davy wrote—“ The 
process of burning renders the soil less compact, less tena- 
cious and retentive of moisture; and, properly applied, may 
convert a matter that was stiff, damp, and in consequence 
cold, into one powdery, dry, and warm, and much more 
proper as a bed for vegetuble life.” Let those Rosarians, 
therefore, who have heavy, tenacious soils, having first 
tapped their dropsica? patients by drain and trench, promote 
their convalescence on the homceopathic principle, similia 
similibus curantur; or, if they distrnst the more novel 
treatment, let them follow the ancient laws of cautery, and 
burn their clay. And with this object let them save every- 
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thing, as we were wont to do in our school-days, for a bon- 
fire. Keep the praunings of your Rosary, that new roses, 
like the Phoenix, may spring from the funeral-pyre; pre- 
serve all other prunings, decayed vegetables, roots, refuse, 
rubbish, weeds— 
“Since nanght so vile, that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give’— 

and when you have a goodly omnium gatherum, make ready 
your furnace. Arrange your thorns and more inflammable 
m:terial as a base, than an admixture of more solid fuel 
from your stores, lightening and condensing alternately, 
and in the center disposing some larger pieces, such as 
old tree-stumps, useless pieces, of rotting timber, and tho 
like, which, once fairly on fire, will go smouldering on 
fora fortnight. On this heap, well kindled, and ar6und it, 
place your clay, renewing it continually as the fire breaks 
through. The pile must be watched so that the flames may 
be thus constantly suppressed, the clay burnt gradually, 
and not charred to brickdust. “The ashes of burnt soil 
are said to be best,” writes Morton, “when they are 
blackest; black ashes are produced by slow combustion, 
and red ashes by a strong fire.” Mix these ashes with the 
parent soil, and then there remains, so far as the soil is con- 
cerned, but one addition to be made, and of this we will 
treat presently. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Wivter Friowrrs.—The Camellias hold the first placo 
among winter flowers, The beauty of their foliage, the 
magnificence and duration ef their blooming, the size of 
their flowers and the variety of their colors, justify the 
esteem in which they are universally held. There are 
more than seven hundred varieties, white, rose, red, varie- 


gated; sometimes double, sometimes single ; and they always 


No manure is as good for the 
Camellia as the leaf-meuld of the woods, Make use of the 
last year’s accumulations, and do not sift the earth. As the 
donble flowers do not bear seed, the single Camellia is cul- 
tivated in order to furnish grafts, slips, or seeds. The seed 
must be sown as soon as ripe. Budding must be done in the 
Grafting may be done at any age, as the Camellia 
All these things must be done 


command a high price. 


apring. 
bears this operation well. 


: : — a 
under glass, aa this shrub does not do well in the open air in 


our climate. It is well to repot Camellias every spring. The 
new sprouts begin to show themselves almost immediately 
afterward. Toward the end of June expose them to the air, 
still watering them and keeping the leaves clean with a fine 
sprinkler. Leave them outside until the end of August, then 
take them in and keep them at a temperature of sixty de- 
grees of Reanmer, until they bloom. The falling of the buds 
results equally from insufficient or too great moisture; one 
must judge of this by the looks of the leaves. 

Tse AZALEA is another choice plant. On acconnt of the 
multiplicity and delicacy of its flowers, it equally merits a 
place among the winter Flora. Certain species are robust 
enough to grow in the open air and ornament the antumn 
days; bunt we refer ncw to those only which flourish under 
glass. These flowers are generally white, rose-colored, pur- 
ple, or yellow and single; yet there are double ones, as the 
Azalea prolifera. The most beautiful are the single white 
ones. They like leaf-monld, a partially shaded place, and 
are multiplied by sowing the seed in the autumn, in a shal- 
low pan, from which the seedlings are planted out the fol- 
lowing summer. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS are among the riches of winter, on ac- 
count of the abundance, the variety, and the duration of 
their blossoms. There are white, pink, red, purple, brown, 
and fawn-colored ones. Amateurs count a great number of 
varieties. Sow the seed in a hot-bed. Clean, light earth 
suits them, and they are multiplied by means of seeds and 
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cuttings for the perennial sorts. They have so little odor 
that they can be used in the decoration of apartments per- 
fectly well. They require much earth and a good deal of 
water. 

Tne Ieatus are miniature trees, exceedingiy beautiful 
from the elegance of their foliage and the profusely varie- 
gated colors of their flowers. It is customary to cultivate 
them in pots under glass, giving them leaf-mould to grow 
in. Sow them in April, and multiply the cuttings in July 
in pans. Water them throughout the year frequently, a 
little at a time, and give them much air and light. They 
may be kept in the open air during summer. In the winter 
a very little heat suffices them. 

Tut Dapune furnishes certain species suitable for the 
green-house, and produce, during the winter, bouquets of 
rose-colored, white, or violet flowers of a pleasant odor, 
The Daphne delphina, and the Daphne indica are the best. 
‘ths plant grows in clear, moist earth, and is easily multi- 
plied by secd or by graft. 

Tuz Co.t’s-Foot has been called “Winter Heliotrope,” 
and, thongh not rare, puts out from among a round bunch 
of leaves, gray and pink tufts of flowers, exhaling a strong 
odor of vanilla, It is cultivated in pots filled with earth 
from the woods; is propagated by seed and loves moisture. 

Tuz Snow-Drop, that charming little white flower, some- 
times double, (as remarkable for the hardiness with which 
it resists frosts, as for its apparent delicacy and tenderneas,) 
shoots up from between two narrow leaves, and shaded by 
any of the taller shrubs, blooms amidst the darkest weather 
and beneath the most inclement skies of early spring. But 
it sncceeds best under glass. It loves moisture, and is mul- 
tiplied by dividing the roots, or by slips. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Sunny Rooms.—Every woman is wise enough and careful 
enough to secure for her house-plants every bit of avai 
sunshine during the cold winter months. Great pains aro 
taken to get a southern exposure for them. Indeed, if she 
can secure no other than a north window for her plants, 
she has too much love for these unconscious, inanimate 
things to keep them at all. She would rather leave them 
out in the cold to die outright, than linger out a martyr 
existence in the shade. 

Folks need sunshine quite as much as plants do. Men 
and women, who have a fair degree of strength and the use 
of their legs, can get out into the world and get a glimpse 
of the sunshine now and then, and if they choose to do so, 
let them live in a room with only a northern exposure; 
but if it is possible, let us secure rooms in which every ray 
of sunshine that falls in winter may enter for the little 
bahies who are shut up in the house, invalids who cannot 
leave their rooms, and aged people too infirm to get out 
doors. Let us reflect for a moment that these classes of 
persons, if kept in rooms with only north windows, will 
suffer just as much from the absence of sunshine as green 
growing plants would do in the same rooms, and their suf- 
fering is of account in proportion as a human being is 
better than a geranium or fuchsia. Everybody knows how 
a bright, sunny day in winter gladdens every one who is 
situated so as to enjoy it. Let us make some sacrifice, if 
need be, in order to give the feeble ones their measure of 
sunshine. 

How Propie Take Cotp.—The time for taking cold is 
after exercise; the place is in your own house, or office, or 
counting-house. It is not the act of exercise which gives 
the cold, but the getting cool too qnick after exercising. 
For example, you walk very fast to get to the railway sta- 
tion, or to the ferry, or to catch the omnibus, or to make 
time for appointment; your mind being ahead of yon, the 
body makes an extra effort to keep up with it, and when 
you ge*.to.the desired. spot you raise your hat and find your- 
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self in a perspiration; you take a seat, and feeling quite 
comfortable as to temperature, you begin to talk with a 
friend, or to read a newspaper, and before you are aware of 
it, you experience a sensation of chilliness, and the thing is 
done; you look around to see where the cold comes from, 
an find an open window near you, or a door, or that you 
have taken a seat at tho forward part of the car, and it 
moving against the wind, a strong draft is made through 
the crevices. 

After any kind of exercise, do not stand a moment at a 
strect corner for anybody or anything; nor to an open door 
or window. Whenever you have been exercising in any 
way whatever, winter or summer, go home at once, or to 
some sheltered place, and, however warm the room may 
seem to be, do not at once pull off your hat and cloak, but 
wait awhile—some five minutes or more, and lay aside one 
thing at a time; thus acting, a cold is impossible. Notice a 
moment: When you return from a brisk walk and you 
enter a warm room, raise your hat and your forehead will 
be moist; Iet the hat remain a few moments, and feel the 
forehead again, and it will be dry, showing that the room is 
actually cooler than your body, and that with out-door 
clothing on you have really cooledoff full soon enough. 
Many of the severest colds we have ever known men to take 
were the result of sitting down to a warm meal in a cool 
room: after a long w ; or being engaged in writing, have 
let the fire out, and their first admonition of it was that 
ereeping chil which is the ordinary forerunner of a 
severe cold. Persons have often lost their lives by writing 
or reading in a room where there was no fire, although the 
weather outside was rather comfortable. Sleeping in rooms 
long unused has destroyed the life of many a visitor and 
friend. Splend!d parlors, and nico “spare rooms,” help to 
enrich many a doctor. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


Tae New Gamz.—There is a new and interesting play to 
which the young folks have given the name of “ Verba- 
rium.” <A number of persons—the more the merrier—are 
provided with pencils, and a word chosen as the verbarium, 
which each writes at the head of his sheet. The object of 
the game is to draw out the vast number of words which 
lie folded up, as it were, in the verbarium, and this is ac- 
complished, amid much excitement and amusement, in the 
following manner: Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
word chosen is “treason.” One of the company is appointed 
time-keeper; and the signal being given, each writes as 
rapidly as possible all the words beginning with the “T” 
which can be spelled with the letters of the verbarium, such 
as tea, toe, toes, tone, ton, etc., no other letters except those 
composing the word “treason” being allowed to be used. 
At the end of two minutes, the time-keeper calls “time!” 
and the pencils are obliged to stop. The company then 
read, in order, the words they have written, As each word 
is read, those who have not written it call out “no,” and 
those who have it cross it out from their lists, and place 
opposite to it a number of credits, equal to the number of 
defaulters. If three persons, for instance, fail to have the 
word “tea,” the rest take three credits. Two minutes are 
then devoted to words beginning with “R,” as reason, rat, 
etc., and so on with each letter, until the whole verbarium 
is exhausted, when each player counts the aggregate num- 
ber of credits, and the one who has the largest number is 
declared the winner. The possibilities of fun in this game 
do not all appear from a dry description like the foregoing. 
The lamentations of those who, in their zealous pursuit of 
complicated anagrams, have overlooked the simplest com- 
binations; the shouts of laughter that attend the defeat of 
an attempt to impose triumphantly some word that “isn’t 
in it;” the appeals to the dictionary to settle disputed ques- 
tions, and a hundred other lively incidents of the game, 











render it most popular. To illustrate the extensive range 
of language which this simple amusement covers, it is only 
necessary to say that not less than one hundred words may 
be derived in this way from “treason,” which is, after a!l, 
not a good verbarium, Try verbarium, and you will find it 
infallibly successful as a means of amusement. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BQ~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical houselceeper. 

MISCELLANEOUS TADLLE RECEIPTS. 

Oyster Rissoles.—Divide two dozen oysters into four, and 
keep the liquor. Put into a stew-pan a dessertspoonfu! of 
chopped onions, with the same quantity of butter, fry them, 
but do not let them become brown. Then add three table- 
spoonfuls of the oyster lijuor, cight of white sauce, and a 
teaspoonful of flour, boil until rather thick, season with 
Cayenne, salt, and nutmeg, stirring all the time; add the 
oysters, with the yolks of three eggs, well beaten, continue 
stirring until the eggs have set, then immediately turn all 
into a dish to cool. Have ready some puff-pasie rolled 
several times until it becomes is thin as a wineglass, cut it 
with a cutter about two and a half or three inches in diame- 
ter; place about a teaspoonful of the mixture above de- 
scribed on each piece, wet the edges round, turn one edge 
over the other, close it well, egg and bread-crumb the ont- 
side, and fry in plenty of butter or lard for about five 
minutes. 

Dishes with White of Egq—Caledonian Cream.—Two 
ounces of raspberry-jam or jelly, two ounces of red currant- 
jelly, two ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, and the whites of two 
eggs; put into a bowl, and beat with a spoon for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. This makes a very pretty dish. Cream- 
Cake.—The whites of three eggs, one drop of essence of 
lemon, and as much powdered sugar as will thicken it: 
whisk the whites to a dry froth, then add the powdered 
sugar, a teaspoonful at a time, till the egg 1s as thick as 
very thick batter. Wet a sheet of white paper, place it on 
a tin, and drop the egg and sugar on it in Inmps about the 
shape and size of a walnut. Set them in a cool oven, and 
as soon as the sugar is hardened take them out. With a 
broad-bladed knife take them off the paper, place the Hat 
parts of two together, and put them on a sieve in a very 
cool oven to dry. 

Sausage Dumplings—Make a pound of flour and two 
ounces of dripping, or chopped suet, into a firm paste, by 
adding just enough water to enable you to knead the whole 
together. Divide this paste into twelve equal parts, roll 
each of these out sufficiently large to be able to fold up one 
pork sausage in it, wet the edge of the paste fo fasten the 
sausage securely in it, and. as you finish off each sausage- 
dumpling, drop it gently into a large enough sauce-pan, 
centaining plenty of boiling water: and when the whole are 
finished, allow them, to boil gently by the side of the fire 
for one hour, and then take up the dumplings with a spoon 
free from water, on to a dish, and eat them while they are 
hot. 

Settling Coffee—The following is recommended aa being a 
good way net only to gettle coffee, but to prevent the escape 
of its aroma: For one pound of coffee, take one egg and beat 
it well. When the coffee is nicely browned and cool enough 
not to cook the egg, pour the egg over it. stirring it until 
every kernel is coated with a varnish, and let it stand a few 
minutes in a warm place until it dries. This will prevent 
the escape of all arcma. It is not affected by moisture, and 
the egg helps the coffee when it is ground and steeped. 

Omelette a la Creppe.—Put into a basin eight tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; beat six eggs into it; with as much milk as 
will make it into a batter, with a pinch of salt. Bake till 
brown, 
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Peas-Pudding.—Tie a pint of split peas in a cloth, leaving 
them room to swell; put them into a stew-pan of cold water, 
where let them boil nearly half an hour until tender, but 
not at all watery; turn them out of the cloth, rub them 
through a hair-sieve into a basin, add a quarter of a pound 
of butter, season with a little white pepper and salt, and 
mix all well together, with three yolks and one whole egg; 
lightly flour a pudding-cloth, which lay in a small, round- 
bottomed basin, pour in the mixture, tie up the cloth, and 
put the pudding to boil for an hour in a sance-pan of boil- 
ing water; when done, turn it from the cloth upon a dish, 
and serve with any joint of boiled pork. 

Tongue, after it has been boiled, cut into thick slices, and 
stewed in a rich, brown gravy, makes a very nice corner 
dish. 

DRINKS, 

Superior Lemonade a la Soyer.—Take the peel of six 
lemons, free from pith, cut it up in small pieces, and put 
with it two cloves into a bottle containing half a pint of hot 
water; place the bottle in a stew-pan with boiling water, 
and let it stand by the side of a fire for one or two hours, 
taking care that it does not boil; then take half a pint of 
lemon-juice, half a pint of syrup—if none, use plain syrup, 
or sugar, in like proportions, adding a few drops of orange- 
flower water; add the infusion of the rind, which has been 
previously made, and allowed to become cold; stir well 
together, and add two quarts of cold water. 

Mulled- Wine.—Time, five minutes.—One quart of new 
milk, one stick of cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar to taste, 
yolks of six e¢gs, a spoonful or two of cream. Boil a quart 
of new milk five minntes, with a stick of cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and sugar to your taste; then take it off the fire, and let it 
stand to cool. Beat the yolks of six egg3 very well, and mix 
with a large spoonful or two of cold cream, then mix them 
with a large spoonful or two of cold cream, then mix it with 
wine, and pour it backward and forward from the sauce-pan 
to the jug several times. Send it to table with biscuits. 

To Muil Ale—Time, ten minutes.—One pint of ale, three 
or four cloves, nutmeg, sugar to taste, yolks of fonr eggs, a 
little cold ale. Take a pint of ale and put it into a sauce- 
pan with three or four cloves, nutmeg, and sugar to your 
taste; set it over the fire, and when it boils, take it off to 
cool, Beat the yolks of four eggs well, and mix them with 
a little cold ale; then put it to the warm ale, and pour it in 
and out of the sauce-pan several times; beat it again till 
quite hot, and serve it with dry toast. 

Excellent Milk-Punch.—Infuse the outer rind of four 
lemons and one Seville orange in a pint of rum for twelve 
hours, keeping it closely covered; then strain it, and add 
one quart of lemon-juice and four quarts of water, in which 
three pounds of loaf-sugar have been dissolved; add the 
whites of four eggs, beaten to a froth, and four quarts more 
of ram; when well mixed, pour over all two quarts of boil- 
ing milk; run it through a flannel jelly-bag, and bottle it. 
It may be used immediately or kept for some time. 

Egq-Flip.—Three eggs, a quarter of a pound of good moist 
sugar, a pint and a half of beer. Beat three whole eggs 
with a quarter of a pound of good moist sugar; make a pint 
ana half of beer very hot, but do not let it boil; then mix 
it gradually with the beaten eggs and sugar, toss it to and fro 
from the sance-pan into it a jug two or three times; grate a 
little nutmeg on the top, and serve it. A wineglass of 
spirits may be added, if liked. 

Hot Mitk-Punch, Cambridge Fashion.—Rub the rind of 
two lemons entirely away on half a pound of sugar, in 
Inmps; put it in two quarts of new milk, and simmer over 
tho fire ten minutes, then draw it aside; beat up the yolks 
of three eggs in half a pint ofgsold milk; strain it, and stir 
by degrees into it the hot milk; add a pint of rum, and halfa 
pint-of brandy, and mill the whole into a f.oth over the fire; 
then serve to drink immediately. 








Egg- Wine.—Time, about five minutes.—One glass of white 
wine, one spoonful of cold water, a few lumps of loaf-sngar, 
a little grated nutmeg, into a very clean sauce-pan; set it 
over the fire, and when it bvils, pour it by degrees over an 
egg‘well beaten with « spoonful of cold water; stir it one 
way for a minute, and serve it with dry toast in a plate. 


CAKES, ETC. 

Lemon Cheese-Cake-—A quarter of a pound of butter, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, a wineglass of milk or cream, 
two ounces of sponge-cake, th.ree-exgs, the grated rind of 
one and juice of half a lemon; slice the cake, and’ pour over 
it the milk or cream; beat the butter and sugar together, 
and stir into it; mash the sponge-cake very fine, and add to 
the above; grate the yellow rind, and squeeze the juice of 
half a lemon, and stir in. Cover the pie-plates with paste 
fill with the mixture, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 

Orange-Pudding.—Malf a pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, five eggs. two tablespoonfuls of brandy, the rind 
ofan orange. Lay the rind of an orange to soak over night 

he next day boil it and mash it fine. It must be boiled in 
fresh water. Beat the butter and sugar as for cake; whisk 
the eggs, and add to it, then stir in the liquor and orange. 
Cover your pie-plates with rich paste; fill them and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Cheap Sponge-Cake.—Bent up four eggs, yolks and whites 
separate; add to the yolks a teacupful and a half of sugar; 
beat them together, and add to them four tallespvonfuls of 
cold water, and one teacupful of flour. Stir the flour into 
the yolks and sugar, then add the whites of the eggs, after 
they have been beaten toa froth. Lastly, add a teaspoonful 
of soda, dissolved in water. Flavor with a few drops of 
essence of vanilla or of lemon. Bake about an hour. 

Derby Short-Cake.—Rub half a pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, and mix one egg, a quarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar, and as much milk as will make a paste. Roll 
this out thin, and cut the cakes with any fancy shapes, or 
the top of a wineglass. Place on tin plates; strew over with 
sugar, or cover the top of cach with icing, and bake for ten 
minutes. 

Wine-Roll.—Soak a penny French roll in raisin-wine till 
it will hold no more, put it in the dish, and pour round it a 
custard or cream, sugar, and lemon-juice. Just before it is 
served sprinkle over it some nonpareil comfits, or stick a 
few blanched, slit almonds into it. Sponge biscuits may be 
used instead of the roll, if preferred. 


SANITARY. 


Cough Mixtures.—As this is the season of the year when 
coughs are prevalent, it may be as well to warn our readers 
against the quack medicines so often administered for 
Many of these do more harm than good, though 
It is best, however, to use 
For this reason we 


coughs. 
a few, probably, are beneficial. 
only what is known to be curative. 
give a really useful preparation :-yTake of syrup of squills, 
paregoric elixir, and spirits of sal volatile, in equa! propor- 
tions. Dose: a teaspoonful in a wineglass of water. The 
mixture should only be taken when the cough is trouble- 
some, and not more frequently than four times in the 
twenty-four hours. Fora child, not more than half a tea- 
spoonful should be given. Should sal volatile be objected 
to, sweet spirits of nitre may be substituted. 

An Unfailing Preventive for Chapped Hands.—When 
washing the hands, or rather having washed them, while 
they are still wet, rub on them a little honey, and then dry 
them, taking care to leave the honey on and not rinse it off 
before drying the hands. If the hands are sore and chapped, 
on the first and second application the honey will cause 
pain for about five minutes, but if used every time the 
hands are washed, the hands never chap: it is also a cer- 
tain cure for irritation on the face caused by wind and cold 
weather. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fia. 1.—Snort CARRIAGE-Dress OF GREEN SiLK.—The skirt 
is trimmed with five narrow, scant ruffles, above the upper 
one of which is two full ruffles, which stand up, and one 
which turns down. The tunic, which opens in front, and 
reaches the top of the trimming of the under-skirt, at the 
back and sides, is trimmed with a rich tassel-fringe and gimp. 
Large bows, with the ends trimmed with fringe, are placed 
on the hips. The body, which is cut in one with the tunic, 
is confined at the waist with a belt, with a bow at the back, 
and is trimmed down the front with gimp and tassel-fringe. 

Fia. 11.—Lone CarriaGe-Dress oF WinE-CoLoreD PopLin.— 
The skirt is looped up slightly in front with black bows 
without ends, over a black silk flounce. The side of the 
skirt is trimmed with six short but deep flounces, which are 
put on in full hilt plaits; a plain court train falls at the 
back. The body, which is round and plain, is finished at 
the back with a deep, round basque, which is laid in fall 
hilt plaits. Black velvet gipsy bonnet, with plume, 

Fria. 111.—WAtkKING-Dress OF DARK-GREEN SILK—The skirt 
of which is trimmed with seven narrow ruffles. Blue velvet 
basque, cnt part way up the skirt at Me back, and trimmed 
with chinchilla fur; neck and sleeves to correspond. Black 
velvet bonnet, with pink feathers. 

Fig. 1V.—WALKING-Dress or CHEstTNUT-COLORED SATINET.— 
The lower-skirt has one deep flounce, scalloped at the bot- 
tom, and headed .by a: box-plaiting of the material. The 
upper-skirt falls straight at the back, is cut shorter and 
square in front, and is finished by a bias band of black silk, 
edged on either side by a narrow, black silk plaited ruffle. 
Plain, round waist; short, loose basque, cut with a good deal 
of spring at the back, to make it fall well over the large 
tournure. Coat-sleeves trimmed like the basque, to match the 
upper-skirt ; rolling-collar, with silk facings. Black velvet 


* hat, with chestnut-colored plumes. 


Fig. v.—CarriaGe on WALKING-DRESS OF ALTERNATE 
Fiounces or Buack SILK AND Licut Leatner-Cotorep SILK. 
—These flounces are deep and plain. Basque of black velvet, 
open on the sides, and at the back, and trimmed with wide, 
black lace. Coat-sleeves. Bonnet of leather-colored velvet, 
trimmed with autumn-leaves, and black China crene scarf, 
which ties in front. 

Fic. v1.—Ovt-or-poon Dress or Crimson VELVET, FOR A 
Caitp.—The skirt is trimmed with a box-plaited flounce, 
through which a band of darker-eolored velvet is run. The 
upper-skirt and capes are plain, and trimmed with a band 
of darker-colored velvet. Hat of the darker-shade of velvet, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fie. vii.—In-poorn Dress or Viotet CasaMens, with long 
train under-skirt; upper-skirt, forming tabs of different 
lengths, trimmed with fluted flouncing and bands of satin. 
High bodice, with long, hanging sleeves, trimmed to match ; 
waistband fastened with a double bow of black velvet. 
Coiffure cap of point d’ Angleterre, ornamented with velvet 
ribbon. 

Fie, virt.— WALxtnc-Dress, with skirt just touching the 
ground, made of two shades of brown faille silk. The skirt, 
made of the lightest shade, is trimmed with a deep flounce, 
cut lower in front, and put on with a piped band, and scal- 
loped heading. The upper-skirt forms a small, puffed pannier, 
trimmed with a flounce, and ornamented on each side with 
rosettes; plain, high bodice, with coat-sleeves of the light 
silk; the cuffs, waistband, and basque, are of the darkest 
shade. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with flowers, and 
gros grain ribbon of the lightest shade of brown. 

Figs. rx. AND x.—WrnTer-Sacque or Gray CLora.—Tho 
edge of the sacque, the front pockets, and sleeves, are all 
trimmed with black velvet, edged on either side by a narrow 
edge of white cloth, stitched on by a sewing-machine. The 
sacque is open at the sides, and the back is trimmed with a 
rich tassel-fringe. The collar, which is round and large at 
the back, is cut in points at the front. 
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Fig. x1.—GREEN-VELVES Bonnet.—The shiape of this bonnet 
is high ir front; it is covered with dark-green velvet, and 
piped with satin of a lighter shade. The curtain at the top 
of the chignon is edged with fringe. At the top there is a 
quilling of velvet, lined with satin. A green feather deco- 
rates the left side, and smalt tea-roses, wiih satin bow, the 
inside. 

Fie. xu1.—Biack-VELvet Bonnet.—This bonnet is orna- 
mented with a tearose-bud and Ieaves; a garland of curled 
black feathers decorates the edge, and a lace veil falls at the 
back. The strings are black gros grain. 

GENERAL Remanks.—At this season of the year there is but 
little new to chronicle in the way of dress. For delicate per- 
sons, who fear the exposure of low necks and short sleeves, 
white cashmeres, alpacas, and mohairs, are very popular; 
these are trimined with flounces of the same material, boand 
with cherry, light-green, blue, or mauve silk, or else have 
pointed rufiles of colured silk. For quite young people, the 
dresses are made to touch the floor two or three inches 
about the length of the present fashion for walking-dresess; 
for older ladies, they are made half a yard longer than the 
ordinary dress. 

Tue Lona WALKING-Dress is stil: worn, notwithstanding ite 
untidiness; its superior gracefulness has made it popular. 
With this style of costume the long-discarded shawl can be 
worn, if the panuier is not large. 

LACE is most profusely employed on all kinds of elegant 
costumes, especially evening-dresses, but it should never be 
used on common materials, or for morning-dresses. 

BonNeETS are much more popular than hats, even for young 
girls, the styles are so coquettish and becoming. Bows ut 
the back of bonnets are very fashionable. They are made of 
velvet, trimmed with fringe of China crepe, also trimmed 
with fringe and of ribbon, but always of the sort called gros 
grain. 

Tae “ MAINTENON” Bonnet is extremely coquettish, and yet 
can be worn with a walking-costume, It is made of black 
velvet, and worn low on the forehead; it is turned up at the 
back over the chignon. A bow is placed under the portion 
that is turned up, and the top of the bonnet is a tasteful 
ernament of feathers mixed with lace. 

For Fvtt-Dress TorLets, such as are worn at weddings and 
ceremonious calls, the white bonnet, which was considered 
essential, is now completely abandoned, and bonnets to 
match the dress are adopted in the highest circles. If even 
the toilet is a dark one, the bonnet matches it, but is ren- 
dered more dressy by trimming it with point d’ Angleterre 
or binche, and adding feathers of a light hue. 

Fett is decidedly the fashionable material for hats, and the 
Ligueur ia the favorite shape. The crown is encircled with 
a torsade partly of velvet and partly of gros grain, the brim 
is lined with black velvet, and turned up at the sides; the 
feather is often a bird of paradise. When ostrich plumes 
are used, two very full ones are fastened in front with a large 
bow, and are crossed at the back on the top of the chignon. 
This looks well, especially in gray, or on an almond-colored 
felt hat. Terry velvet is extensively used for trimming felt 
hais. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Litriz Grei’s Dress or Sporrep Sirk, TRIMMED 
With A PLAITING Or Rispon.—Jacket of gray diagonal cloth, 
trimmed with fur. 

Fia. 1.—Frock or Piatn Seree.—Jacket of dark-blue 
cloth, trimmed with sealskin. 

Fig. 11.—CLOAK For LitrLe Grr FRoM THREE TO Six YEARS 
or AGE. 

Fia. 1v.—Surt ror Boy rrom Stx To Eicut YEARS or AGE.— 
The material is of dark-blue ribbed cloth, trimmed with 
black braid, and black velvet facings 

See “ Every: Day Dresses” for other children’s articles, ‘ 
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